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SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Complete Waste 
Reworking Plants 


FOUR COILER WASTE CARD 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, - # £Southern Agent - CHARLOTTE, N. C, 


THE BEST 


NORTHROP LOOM 
BOBBINS AND SHUTTLES 


DRAPER COMPANY 


NORTHROP. LOOM REPAIRS 
FIT 
NORTHROP LOOMS 


TRADE MARK 


ARE MADE BY 


NORTHROP 
LOOM MANUFACTURERS 


Look for our name on your Bobbins 
and Shuttles 


MADE BY 


DRAPER COMPANY DRAPER CO., HOPEDALE, MASS. 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
Southern Agent 


J. D. CLOUDMAN = - 40 South Forsyth St. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 


——FORMERLY—— 


H. A. METZ & CO. 
Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestufts 
and Chemicals 


Sole Licensees and Importers of the Products of 


FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING 
Hoechst - on - Main, Germany 

122 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 

t4o Oliver St . Boston, Mass 

rog Chestnut St., Phil Pa. 

23 South Main St, Providence, R. I. 

317 North Clark St., Chicago, III. 


210 South Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
1418 Empire Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
20 20 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal. 
45 Alexander St. Montreal, Can. 

28 Wellington, St., Toronto, Can. 


A. H. WASHBURN, President F. H, WASHBURN, Treas. & Mér. 
WASHBURN PRESS 
(RAY PRINTING CO.) 
Commercial, Halftone and Color Printing 
Engraving, Embossing and Lithographing 


BLANK BOOKS AND SPECIAL RULED BLANKS 
~MADE TO ORDER 


28 West Trade Street Charlotte, N. i 


PHONE 342 


deal Cotton Mill Sites in the Appalachian South 


The Clinchfield links a limitiess coal supply with the South's 
eotton producing region. Between these points on the Clinchfield 
there is an abundant supply of the very best Anglo-Saxon labor; 
climatic conditions are ideal; the dry invigorating mountain air 
assures efficiency and health of the operative. 


Now is the time to investigate. Detailed information cheer- 
fully furnished. 
Carolina, Clinchfield and Ohio Ry. 


R. F. Brewer, Industrial Agent, Johnson City, Tenn. 


John P. Marston 


Gum Tragasol 
Kerston Sottener 
Bleaching Assistant 
Bleachers Blue 


247 Atlantic Ave. Boston 


SOUTHERN DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Selling Agents 
NATIONAL GUM & MICA COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


WEIGHTING, SOFTENING, FINISHING AND SIZING COMPOUND 


WEIGHTING SOFTENE 
CONCENTRATED SOLU BL E TALLOW 
WHITE SOFTENER 
SWISS GUM 
S. 58. SOFTENER 
FINISHING PASTES 
BLEACHERS SOAP 

Perfect materials at low prices. 


MIKAH COTTON SOFTENER 

SLASHER OIL 

SOLUBLE OIL 

DIRECT and SULPHUR COLORS 

BASIC COLORS 

rOTATO STARCHES 

SAGO FLOUR 

Special information given free by practical men for 

Sizing, Weighting, Finishing, and Dyeing of a)! kinds of goods. 
If your Finishing is not satisfactory, call on us. 


"Phone 2972. 


We can help you. 


Office 1203 and 1204 Commercial Bank Building, Charlotte, N. C 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE Co, 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


q: se Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 


Saddles, the latest invention im Sad- 


é&é dies tor Top Rolls of Spinning Ma- 
4 chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of the 


Metallic Drawing Roll 


Over the leather system before piacing orders fer new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in produc- 
tion, have them applied te their old machinery. It is 


applied successfully to the following carding room 
machinery : 


Railways. 

Sliver Lap Machines 
Ribbon Lap Machines 
Comber Draw Boxes 


Detaching Rolls for Combers 
Drawing Frames 

Slubbers 

Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


For prices and circular write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


Trade-Mark 


“ NIGRUM” Treated Wood SADDLES 


Which Require No Oli or Grease and Save You Money in Many Ways 


if not, write te us at ence fer information 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


GRAPHITE LUBRICATING COMPANY, - - Bound Brook, N. J. 


Don’t Pay Good Money for 
Impractical, Unmechanical 
and Often Worthless 
Fountains. 


URO 


Here is a practical Fountain, which 
combines the Faucet and Bubbie Fea- 
tures~takes care of the overflow 
waste. and insures 


SAPETY AND SERVICE 


This is an awe of sanitary plumbing 
and the Sanitary Drinking Fountain is 
one of its important subdivislona. 


SAFET SERVICE 
PURO 


Is made of heavy brass with extra 
heavy nickel plate. _ Bubbler easily 
controlled by separate squeeze’’ hand- 
le. Nospurts~no choking inside re- 

gulatio nh prevents ‘shower-bath.’ 

Faucet is controlled by another squeeze 
handie. Faucet gives full water pres- ¥ 
sure. Has thread for hose if wanted. 


Write us the number of your employes 
and water pressure and we'll present 
an interesting proposition fo vou 
promptly. 


Puro Sanitary 
Drinking Fountain Company 
342 Main Street, Haydenville. Mass. 


Actual Size 7”" High 
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NUMBER 8 


Industrial,-commercial and finan- 
cial conditions throughout the world 
have been disorganized by the Euro- 
pean War. The trade of the Uni- 
ted States with Latin-America has 
been seriously affeeted The pres- 
ent period of confusion will, how 
ever, be succeeded by one of read- 
justment and reorganization Your 
committee was appointed to inves- 
tigate this situation, and to suggest 
measures to reheve the emergency 
and to place the trade of the Uni- 
ted States with the sister republies 
on a permanently satisfactory and 
mutually profitable basis. 

The products of Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile and Peru ,exported to the 
United States differ each from the 
other, and are dissimilar in turn 
from those which we in this country 
import from Bolivia, Colombia, Ecu- 
ador, Paraguay, Uruguay and Ven- 
ezuela, from the Central American 
States, and Panama, from Mexico 
and from Cuba, the Dominician Re- 
public and Hayti. These products 
for the purposes of this analysis, 
may. be considered together as raw 
materials just as the goods which we 
export to these countries may be 
classified as manufactures. Mutna! 
advantage for both the United 
States of America and the other 
republies lies in a wider inter- 
change, 

Your committee feels. however, 
that there is great danger that our 
merehants and manufacturers un- 
familiar with Latin-Ameriean con- 
ditions may be induced by recent 
publicity, to undertake ventures in 
that field which not only will be 
unremunerative but actually disas- 
trous, and, in their ultimate result, 
make for a reaction of the very 
healthy and much to be desired in- 
lerest in foreign trade now mani- 
fest throughout the United Stattes, 
an interest, which, if properrly di- 
rected hould be of great permanent 
value, 

South American Trade Conditions. 

The trade of the principal South 
American countries with England, 
Germany and the United States is 
shown by the following table: 


Imports and Exports of the South 


American Exports Concentrated 

Our export trade to South Amer- 
ican countries particularly, and to 
a lesser degree the Central Ameri- 
can States, is concentrated. It ts 
estimated that 75 per cent of our 
principal exports to South America 
are the products of large organiza- 
tions. 

Even before the war our export 
trade to all Latin-America, and 
notably South America, had begun 
to decrease on account of the pre- 
vailing stringency. Our imports, 
however, increased in value, and the 
trade balance adverse to the United 
States for the fiscal vear 1913-14 
greatly exceeded that of 1912-13 
both for all Latin-America and for 
South America alone. 

The accompanying table shows the 
distribution of this trade: 


Central America, West Indian “epublics 

Central America, West Indian Republics 


Trade Balance Adverse to United States 
1913 


In trade with Central America, West In- 


dian Republics and Mexico.......... 
In trade with South America ......+..-. 


In trade with all Latin-America........ 


Difficulties of Settlements for South 
American Trade. 

Since the balance of our 
with South America is heavily 
against the United States, there 
should be exchange facilities 
which would enable our exporters 
to obtain payment from balances 
created in New York in settlement 
for goods imported into this coun- 
try from South America. 

Such balances; however, are not 
maintained in this country. 

The external debt of the South 
American Republics (Federal, State 
and Municipal), amounts  approxi- 
mately to $1,632,488,580. The bulk 
of those funds were borrowed from 
Great Britain, South America there- 


trade 


American Countries from and to 


England, Germany and the United States for the years specified 


England 


Imports Exports 

Country Year Pollars Dolllars 

Argentina 1913 126.305.6556 116,154,937 
Brazil 1912 77.509.079 438.006.4732 
Chile 1912 8.599282 55.340,706 
Peru 1913. 7.779.616 16,561,235 
Equador 911 2.835, 854 986,148 
Uruguay 1912 *12.575.508 6,508,127 
Paraguay 1912 +1,295.248 t799 


Colombia 1912 t7.838.878 4.376.182 
Venezuela 1913 3.994.733 767.031 
Bolivia. 1912 8,528,042 26,044,974 

* Figures are for 1911 and are taken 


Germany United States 


Imports Exports Imports Exports 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars | 
68.815.721 55.S88.788 69.861.703 22,096,385 


; 51.856.965 48.043 322 141,720 216 

$2.189.070 28,821,776 16,806,341 94 526.811 
5.138.902 2 8.541.934 14,761,355 
2 885.758 129.562 2 951.629 8.190.069 
*7 849.094 7.860.272 %6.638,402 2.655.371 
+1 500.958 #204.888 +590 
£4.201.125 +1,554,211 +7.612.037 115,832,882 
686 ORG 5.562.768 6,944,136 8.470.563 
6,423,802 4,357,101 1.787.321 152,583 
from the Almariach de Gotha 


t Figures taken from U. 8S. Daily Consular and Trade Reports. 


+ Pigures are for 1911 and are taken from Pan American Union publication. 


fore invariably has 
made in Loodon. 
The greater part of South Amer- 
ican banking business, moreover, is 
conducted by British owned insti- 
tutions. These facts, together with 
the facilities effered by the London 
discount market, have induced Ger- 
man and other European owned 
banks trading in South America, to 
maintain London agencies. Sterling 
credits, therefore, have been the 
basis of South American trade. 
Our exports to, and imports from, 
Latin-America are shipped direct. 
They are, however, (almost exclusi- 
ively in South American trade, and 
largely in Central American trade) 
paid for in sterling bills of exchange. 
United States exporters have, in 
the past, converted their dollars into 
sterling at the rate of the day, draw- 


payments to 


Exports 
1913 1914 
$17-7,.627,892 $157.630,244 
146,147,993 124,539,909 
$323,775, 885 $282,070,153 
Imports 
1913 1914 


$224,685,344 


$246,405,592 
217,734,629 


$22,677,075 
$442.419,973 $469,082,667 
19i4 


$ 47,057,452 
71,.586.636 


$ 88,875,348 
98,137,166 


$118,644, 088 $187,012,514 
ing against their South American 
customers at 90 days sight, payable 
in 90 days, bills on London. Im- 
porters have accepted 90 days ster- 
ling bills, which they have liquidat- 
ed at the current rate of exchange. 
This has necessitated the conversion 
of dollars into sterling-in the Unit- 
ed States ,and a re-corversion in 
South America from sterling into 
the currency of the buying country. 

Thus, although the balance of the 
South American trade of the United 
States has been increasingly heavy 
against this country, we do not make 
settiement direct. We have ‘been 
obliged, either by the shipment of 
gold or goods, to settle this adverse 
balance by remitting to England 


either gold or goods, to meet interest 


charges on the South American debt, 
and to pay for goods purchased in 
Eiteope by the South American 
countries. 

Recent attempts to establish direct 
exchange with South America have 
not been successful in relieving the 
trade congestion incident to the dis- 
lacetion of London exchange. A 
few New York banking institutions 
have been ready to extend acctom- 
modation to American exporters, 
but the credits available have been 


Report Latin-American Committee 


wholly tmadequate. This fact, to- 
gether with the difficulty of making 
collections in South America, has 
seriously embarrassed our export- 
ers, while our importers, finding it 
practically impossible to dispose of 
New York bills to bankers in South 
America, have been penalized by 
the almost prohibitive cost of Lon- 
don credits. 
New Credit Machinery Needed. 


Gid methods may no longer 
serviceable in the situation which 
will result from the readjustment 
followimg the war. It should now be 
possible imdeed, in the mutual in- 
terest of the Latin-American Repub- 
lies and ourselves, to create new 
cerdit machinery to perform the 
functions of the old, and which will 
at the same time rid us, at least 
partially, of a dependence upon the 
London credits and European finan- 
cial markets which, though essen- 
tial im .the past, has proved to be 
seriously embarrassing. 

Deprived of the European loans 
with which their resources were 
being developed, Latin-American 
countries are now undergoing a ser- 
ious curtailment of industry and de- 
velopmeat. The consequences in 
many instances will be serious, not 
only to these countries themselves 
but also to the countries which ex- 
pected to supply the materials. 

It has been increasingly the prac- 
Lice of European bankers te stipu- 
late the use of European materia! 
in the projects which they financed. 
Latin-America is now turning to the 
United States for funds. This coun- 
try is hardly in a position to under- 
take considerable investments at the 
present time. but industries with an 
already considerable trade at stake 
may well consider the necessity of 
rrotecting that trade by obtaining 
for their customers some relief from 
the present stringency. Such invest- 
ments, if judiciously made, would 
vield an ultimate fair return and 
meanwhile provide a market for 
American materials which cannot 
now be sold. 

The question of creating a market 
for Latin-American securities in the 
United States. therefore .is highly 
important. The development of our 
trade with those countries is large- 
ly dependent on its satisfactory so- 
lution. 

Establishment of Commercial Cred- 
its Most Important. 


Iinless the restriction of eom- 


mereial credits be remedied, how- 

ever, we will not onlv be uneble t> 

extend our trade but we will lose a 
(Continued on Page 5.) 
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Mill Village Improvement Work 


(‘By Prof. J. L. Carbery, in Rock Hill Record.) 


One of the last efforts of that 
greal pioneer of Southern develop- 
ment, Dr. Seamon A. Knapp, was to 
take up the improvement of the cot- 
ton mill village. The aims and pur- 
poses of this work included the de- 
velopment of individuality in ‘the 
adult ,a feeling of self-ownership 
and home-love through the medium 
of gardens and clubs for the child- 
ren. 

The work was begun at the Mon- 
aghan Mill, Greenville, in March, 
1910), 

The high cost of living had been 
fell by the working people, and i! 
was with a view to overcoming this, 
lo a certain extent, that the work 
was vigorously pressed. The home- 
grown vegetable builds up a strong 
and impregnable defence against 
this expense. Practical, intensive 
gardening, must of necessity mean 
their moral, physical and intellectu- 
al upbuilding. The lessons of love 
for the soil and plant life, the dig- 
nity of labor, and the art of becom- 
ing more prosperous eventually ap- 
pealed to all alike. | 

A simple analysis of the subjects 
which the work includes is as fol- 
lows: 

ist. Junior Tomato Club for boys 
and girls from 8 to 16. 

2nd. Senior Tomato Ctubs for men 
and womer. over 16, 


3rd. Home gardens. Summer, 
Fall, Winter. 
4th. Community gardens (winter.) 


oth. Central Demonstration Gar- 
den, operated by loeal demonstra- 
ior, 

fth. Canning demonstrations, us- 
ing simple equipment to be found af 
every rural and mill village home. 

7th. Mill Village Fair. 

Something of interest might be 
told in detail rewarding the foregoing 
subjects, but time and space will 
only permit of a few of the most 
important. 

The Junior Tomato Clubs are of- 
fered cash prizes by each mill where 
club is located. This money must 
go to that elub, but the mill prizes 
are supplemented by two sets of 
State prizes as follows: 

ist State Prize “A,” open to all 
Juniors engaged in the organized 
work—this consists of ist, 2nd and 
3rd prizes contributed by public- 
spirited citizens, for the ones raising 
and canning the most tomatoes from 
24 plants. 

2nd State Prize “B,” of the same 
general character and open to all, 
for best all-round record—A schol- 
arship at Clemson College and one 
at Furman are given the two boys, 
respectively, who make the best 
records. 

All prize money is placed in a 
local bank to the credit of the sue- 
cessful contestants and distributed 
on the night of the closing exercises 
of the club, after the respective 
erops have been harvested. 

Herein is taught ‘he value of a 
much-needed lesson of saving while 
young. The banker is invited to 
make a short but stirring address on 
“Small Beginnings,” showing the 
value of systematically saving smal! 


amounts from week to week until 
the depositors are 21 years ol! age. 
This usually so impresses the chil- 
dren that they are anxious to save 
and deposit all their epare coins. 
Records of the work are kept by 
the local demonstrators by means ol 
a point system, 15 points being pos- 
sible, divided into 3 subjects, each 
o1 which offers a possible 5 pounts. 
The subjects are: aitendance, 
teaching the lesson of being punct- 
ual; 2nd, care of gardens, including 
neatness, culture, ete., 2rd, deport- 
ment, surpressing disorder and mak- 
ing the club work pieasant. 

The Local Demonstrator keeps 
closely in touch with the details 
concerning the work, and issues a 
weekly report of his work, account- 
ing for each day’s time, to the agent 
in charge. At the close of the sea- 
son. these reports are tabulated by 
the agent and copies seat those in- 
terested in the suecess of the work. 
The local demonstrators have done 
fine work this season against most 
adverse ‘conditions occasioned by 
the unprecedented drought, which 
was general, and the severe hail 
siorm and cloudburst that wrought 
such havoc at Rock Hill. The local 
demonstrator must be 4 man conse- 


crated to serving the people, and 
without expecting personal glori- 
fication or great riches, and the 


twelve men engaged in the work are 
of this type. 

Last year the little club of 15 
children with 24 plants each in their 
club garden at Arcade Mills, raised 
a total of 2,240 lbs. of tomatoes. 
One of the girls raised 171 lbs. on 
her 24 plants, and canned 32 quarts, 
thus winning the first State prize. 
Another girl of the same club made 
her own canner out of a simple 
bucket, and canned 24 quarts of to- 
matoes she had raised. 

In passing along a muddy, poorly 
lighted street one evenng during 
the Christmas holiaays, the writer 
observed a thin lad ahead of him. 


It was drizzling rain, and very 
chilly. On being overtaken the boy 


spoke politely and said, “I was one 
of the Tomato Club boys who won a 
prize,” 

“Did vou leave it in the bank?” 
inquired the writer. 

“Yes sir,” said the boy most em- 
phatieally, “but,” he continued, “you 
know how it is with a boy when 
Ghristmas comes around, he can’t 
save much, but T am adding some- 
thing.” 

“Do you go to school?” was asked. 

“Yes sir,” he replied, “I get up in 
the morning, milk the cow, do er- 
rands, and walk over to schoo! about. 
a mile and a quarter; return at noon 
for junch, and work in the mill dur- 
ing the afternoon.” 

That boy is made of the right ma- 
terial. 

Over at Greenville a small boy won 
the first prize of $38.00 in the tomato 
club the first year the work was or- 
ganized in a mill village. A local 
banker supplemented the prize mon- 
ey by offering special premiums on 
systematic savings for 25 weeks. The 
above-mentioned boy worked in the 


mill during the summer to replace 
the money spent in education during 
the winter. Through information 
obtined from the public canning 
demonstrations held in the village 
he learned to can, and during the 
next summer secured and put up 30 
gallons of fruit and vegetables for 
the home. He was the eldest of 
about 6 children. 

In another village one of the local 
demonstrators called on an elderly 
erippled lady confined to her chair 
and she said: 

“T am so glad the work has come 
and while I am not able .to do any of 
the work myself, I will speak well 
of it to people who come to see me.” 

A pause come, she wiped away a 
lear and added: “I am so glad of 
these advantages; when I grew up 
I never learned to read. Mr. ———, 
won't you please read a passage of 
Scripture to me and have a prayer 
before you go?” 

The outcome of this was that the 
children of the village requested the 
local demonstrator to supply them 
with’‘a number of flowering plants 
which he had for distribution. With 
these they formed a flower club, and 
not only beautified their own homes, 
but used the cut flowers for the sick 
in the village. 

Large quantities of tomato, (cab- 
bage, collard and flowering plants) 
are grown annually by the local men 
for distribution gratis to the people. 
The seeds are supplied by the mills, 
who likewise pay the local demon- 
strators. As many as 35,000 plants 
have been distributed at some of the 
mills this season, and had it not been 
for the long drought the number of 
gardens would have been unprece- 
dented. The people planted, but lost 
for lack of rain. The work repre- 
sents phenomenal growth. 

Last season there was one loca! 
demonstrator, 2 mills and 34 in To- 
mato Club work. This year there 
are 12 local men, 20 mills and about 
900 Juniors and Seniors engaged in 
club work, while it has been neces- 
sary to dectine requests from 22 oth- 
er mills owing to lack of help. 

The number of fall gardens, where 
rain has fallen, is far in excess of 
normal and a most vigorous cam- 
paign is in progress in the interest 
of winter gardens. Great quantities 
of turnips, collards, cabbage, etc.., 
are growing in all the villages 
where, in many places heretofore, 
were weeds and grass. The child- 
ren of the various clubs have had 
explained to them the fundamental 
principles governing their work, the 
constituents of a complete fertilizer, 
along with a few other simple and 
timely topics such as earth mulch, 
humps, ete. 

In the final analysis, the principal 
effort is with the boys and girls, who 
are even more responsive than the 
parents. Many a parent is reached 
through the medium of the children. 
One of tho great objects of the work 
is to develop the boys and girls alone 
mental, moral. physical and spiritual 
lines, to aid them in growing into 
real men and women, capable of 
meeting the demand for efficiency, 


re-echoing around the world. 

All information disseminated is in 
simple language and severely prac- 
tical to meet the every-day needs, 
lo encourage and stimuiate later in- 
vestigation and development and to 
be a potent factor in reducing the 
cost of living, no matter where Prov- 
idence may cast them. During the 
canning demonstrations the ehild- 
ren and adults are instructed along 
the same lines. 


The use of preserving powders, 
foo common in mill villages and 
elsewhere, is strongly discouraged. 
The simple wash tub or pot to be 
found at every home constitutes the 
canner. Four specific pomts are ex- 
plained on which all successful can- 
ning depends. These are cleanli- 
ness, sterilization, heat units and 
time. The children are taught to 
understand and practice each and 
all. The average Club girl is full 
of energy and wants some way to 
use it. She, like the boy, is quick 
to recognize the dignity of labor. 

During the coming fall a very 
strenuous effort will be made to con- 
tinue the Club Work by encouraging 
the children to make frames cover- 
ed with cloth or paper, or to plant 
winter gardens on the intensive 
plan, and a very generous response 
is anticipated. One can gather from 
the foregoing that the work is along 
constructive, educational lines, very 
practical, appealing alike to adults 
and children. As far as possible, the 
various phases of the work have 
been systematized, and one co-ordin- 
ates with the other without friction. 
It is a great school, without any 
particular sect or creed, but open 
to all, “without money and without 
price.” It teaches economic princi- 
ples of living, sanitation, and a hosi 
of other *hings eonductive to home 
comfort. It shows the relationship 
of the home, the church and the 
school to each other, and how these 
great forces for good can harmonize 
and work suceessfully together. 

Most excellent co-operation and 
support has been given by the mill 
Officials to the work. Another im- 
portant feature of the work is self- 
government of the people by the 
people. This phase of the work has 
been successfully started at Rock 
Hill, It consists of the Mill Village 
Improvement and Horticultural Or- 
ganization, composed of an advisory 
hoard of 12, selected and elected by 
the people. From this number is 
elected a president, vice president, 
secretary and treasurer and three 
members for an executive commit- 
tee. The advisory board and execu- 
tive committee draft all the rules, 
regulations, ete., pertaining to the 
welfare of the people and their work 
in the soil. In short, the body con- 
stitutes a tribunal of justice. This 
reduces friction and especially con- 
cerning the depredating animals and 
fowls, and through such well-plan- 
ned legislation many private gardens 
have been enclosed with the best 
woven wire fencing. 

Athletics eo-ordinate nicely with 
the work along all lines and great 
credit is due those who have ren- 
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dered such valuable aid. 

The last in logical order comes 
the Mill Village Fair, full of interest 
and new inspirations for everybody. 
The fair, so to speak, is the eulmina- 
tion or closing exercises of the year's 
work. Here the relationship  be- 
tween employer and employee is ap- 
parent. This is one of the strongest 
community ties and serves to ob- 
literate all lines of distinction. It 
provokes a spirit of friendly rivairy 
between individuals and communi- 
ties and. to be a success, must be ab- 
solutely clean, wholesome and con- 
ducted along educational lines. The 
first Annual Fair, last year, at the 
Arcade-Victoria Mills, was highly 
complimented by all present and the 
press. These two mills are endeav- 
oring to surpass their efforts this 
season. 

In conclusion, the work is recog- 
nized as one sorely needed, not only 
in mill village, from which a num- 


ber of requests have come for the 


illustrated lectures on warden, flow- 
ers, vards, etc., and it-'s hoped that, 
with this in mind, the same _ co- 
operation extended by the various 
mills having the organized work will 
continue, until finally it may be 
extended end enlarged so as to meet 
the great demand here and else- 
where, ‘ 


Report of Latin-American Trade 
Committee. 

‘Continued from Page 3. 
considerable portion of that which 
we already have, 

The present effort to secure co- 
operation of American bankers in 
massing a gold fund to satisfy our 
obligations abroad by promising to 
cause London exchange again to ap- 
proach normal, will lessen to the 
American importer the expense of 
liquidating in London his South 
American indebetedness. It will 
nevertheless give effect to the old 
alienation of the selling power we 
should derive from purchases of 
South American products. Liquida- 
tion of our South American indebt- 
edness in London will pay for Brit- 
ish exports to Latin-America, at a 
time when Aemrican merchandise, 
intimidated by moratoria, remains 
congested on our docks. Our avail- 
able money will serve Great Britain’s 
effort to capture South American 
markets vacated, perforce, by Ger- 
many. 

Whenever there is a great disturb- 
ance of the world’s finances, Amer- 
ican exporters and importers § in 
South American trade are injured, 
because of their dependence on Lon- 
don. This has happened four times 
in twenty-five years. 

So long as South America must 
meet interest settlements in London 
by shipment of goods to the United 
States, under the old three-corner- 
ed system, our South American 
trade must, to a certain degree, de- 
pend upon London: exchange. 

But in view of the facts above 
mentioned, it has seemed to your 
Committee that the need for inde- 
pendenee, emphasized by the present 
situation, should be recognized. We 
feel that an attempt should now be 
made to evolve some plan whereby 
we might take advantage of our 
large direct trade with Latin-Amer- 
ica to make a market for bills drawn 
in dollars, and establish a direct ex- 
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change, not with the view to elim- 
inating sterling credits now or later, 
but in order to provide an exchange 
channel which will supplement, off- 
set or compete with London, and be 
available In an emergency when 
London exchange is disorganized. 

The maintenance of exchange re- 
lations depends on a credil machin- 
ery and reciprocal balances. This 
machinery will partially be provided 
under the Federal Reserve Act, 
which permits American banks to 
open branches abroad and permits 
a permits a redisecount in this coun- 
try of commercial paper, based on 
shipments of commoditie sin foreign 
trade. These steps, however, have 
not yel been effected, and your Com- 
mittee appreciating that the instal- 
lation of this machinery may re- 
quire considerable time, has consid- 
erable means for temporary relief. 

| “xtension of Trade. 

The question of extending Ameri- 
can commerce with Latin-Americ: 
depends primarily, as does the prob- 
lem of maintaining our trade, upon 
the establishment of commerce cred- 
its, upon our ability to finance Latin- 
American enterprise, purchase the 
products of its soil and industries 
and upon the perfection of our sell- 
ing machinery. 

Your Committee has not attempt- 
ed to formulate suggestions as to the 
manner in which the _ individual 
manufacturer should proceed to 
establish a market for his products 
in South America. Nor does it here 
dwell upon the importance of adapt- 
alion of the product to the needs of 
the market or proper packing. ‘Too 
high praise can not be given the 
government, particularly the De- 
partment of Commerce under the 
Hon. W. C. Redfield, for its effective 
propaganda on these éssential points 
and for its efforts adequately to as- 
sist, extension of our foreign trade. 

Caution Now Advisable. 

Your Gommittee feels, however, 
that merchants and manufacturers 
now contemplating an entry into the 
Latin-American field should be care- 
ful to avail themselves of the easily 
accessible information concerning 
these markets. It.is suggested that 
they should, at the outset, remem- 
her that the cost of maintaining in- 
dividual representatives would 
probably be too great for any one of 
them to bear themselves. It is 
therefore suggested that associations 
eonsisting of the smaller firms or 
corporations engaged in kindred 
lines of production might be forced, 
and that either one or more repres- 
entatives should be sent to South 
America {9 look after the interests 
of such asseciations, thereby bring- 
ing the cost of representation with- 
in a reasonable limi’ 


Mixing Philanthropy and Business. 


A careful analysis of overdue bills 
in many dry goods houses shows 
many possibilities of mischief that 
lie in mixing philanthropy and bus- 
iness at this time. When a man 
makes a contract to buy goods it is 
just to presume that he has the 
power to pay for them end will per- 
mit no future contracts made by 
him to interfere with such payment 
when it becomes due. In the case 
of many dry goods bills that are 
coming due this month and next it 
appears that orders were placed 


several months ago, in some in- 
stances as far back as January. The 
war did not break out until August, 
so that many merchants who bought 
goods in the early part of the year 
had six months in which to prepare 
for payment belore the war began to 
complicate business affairs of all 
kinds, 

Phe fact that many mills whose 
agents accepted orders for’ goods 
months in advance of the delivery 
dates are powerful enough finan- 
cially to go ahead using their own 
capital while producing the goods is 
laken,by many debtors to mean that 
the mills and agents are boundless- 
ly rich and can therefore wait an- 
Other few months after maturity 
dates because they have already 
waited so long. Acting upon this 
construction of what they under- 
stand the situation to be, many 
debtors have not only been asking 
mills and agents to defer payments 
beyond a six and sometimes a nine 
months’ period, but they have also 
had the effrontery to attempt to 
concel the orders placed months age 
aml demand that the goods already 
shipped or held awaiting shipping 
orders be taken back by the mills 
and the agents. 

It can readily be seen how this 
sori. of business, if carried to its 
logical conclusion, not only injures 
the creditor, but ultimately injures 
the debtor as well. Many cotton 
blanket and napped cotton goods 
mills accept orders in January am: 
February for goods to be delivered 
beginning in May, June and July, 
with payments to begin in Septem- 
ber, October’ and November. The 
mills that have been producing the 
goods have been obligating them 
selves for months while paying 
wages and while purchasing cotton 
and supplies, and they have assum- 
ed the obligations in earrving on 
their production, relying upon their 
debtors to pay them when debts fall 
due. The time to buy cotton is in 
the fall months, and then mills mak- 
ing blankets and other similar goods 
expect to have their money coming 
back to them in the fall, so that they 


ean buy the cotton they will require 


for another season, as well as to 
have their money in hand to meet 
the notes or other obligations they 
have falling due as a consequence of 
the investmnet they made in wages 
and supplies. 

If their debtors do not pay them. 
the mills must assume additiona! 
burdens, and it only remains to be 
seen when this process has been 
ear whether the mills will fail and 
bring down the banks with them, on 
which they have been depending 
during all the months they have 
heen producing goods for the men 
who refuse to pay for them at the 
date agreed upon. Mills are e¢api- 
talists only within the limits set by 
their incorporated capital and the 
borrowing capacity they have. Mer- 
chants who obligate themselves to 
nay for goods are capitalists in a 
similar degree, with this exception: 
A merchant can turn his capital 
quickly, while a mill may be able to 
turn its capital only very slowly. 
and possibly once or twice a 
year. 

Al! dry goods merchants are will- 
ing to admit now that there has 
been a great deal of negligence in 
the matter of granting credits. The 


thing which many of them refuse to 
see is that the time has come when 
those credits must be restricted and 
payment smust be made on many 
outstanding bills. In all periods of 
liquidition similar to the one 
through which the country is now 
passing, there is always an unavoid- 
able mixing of philanthropy and 
business which clouds the view of 
merchants everywhere. Buying cot- 
ton at 10e a pound when the market 
price is 7c in philanthropy. not bus- 
iness, and there are plenty ofemen 
in this country who may be able to 
afford to buy cotton in this way. 

If a merchant in the cotton dis- 
triet is willing to accept cotton from 
his debtors in payment of bills due 
on a basis of 10c a pound for cotton 
worth 7e, he is wholly within his 
rights in doing so, but when he in 
turn asks his creditors to do busi- 
néss in the same way, he is going 
beyond any moral or legal rights he 
has, and is clearly endeavoring to 
force his creditors to mix up busi- 
ness with philanthropy, and largely 
so because that sort of transaction 
has become popular. 

The credit negligence in the South 
is no greater than it is in other sec- 
tions of the country, unless one 
acknowledges that credit expansion 
has been greater there than else- 
where in consequence of the very 
rapid growth of enterprises of al! 
kinds. The basis of the South's 
real wealth is as sound as it ever 
was, despite the temporary upset- 
ting of the measure of values ap- 
plied to merchandise and commo- 
dities. The fertile land, the produc- 
tive mines, -the- established indus 
tries, and the health of the people. 
remain as they were before August 
1, and it is from the bases that 
credits expand. If contraction for a 
time becomes necessary among 
merchants as well as among other 
people, that is no just cause for 
throwing an unjust burden on to 
other shoulders. 

The longer the merchants of the 
South defer an effort to meet their 
hills and adjust their trade to new 
eonditions, the longer they are put- 
ting off the time when the mills to 
whom they owe monev can begin 
buying cotton and continue spinning 
if again. When the banks of the 
eountry find that debts are being 
paid as they come due, they will 
also find opportunities to loan more 
money to those who will be ready 
fo invest in raw cotton as manv 
men invest in stocks. But if debtors 
refuse to pay, banks must refuse to 
loan. The duty of every debtor. 
whether he is in the South or the 
East. or the West. or the North. 
is tO pay up as soon as he can. If 
he can pay all he is doing his full 
share in trying to bring about the 
readjustment that must come be- 
tween credits and cash in this coun- 
try. If he earnestly tries to pay 
something, and gives a sound reason 
why he cannot pay all, he is also 
doing his full share in the effort to 
re-establish credits to the new con- 
ditons nearly every one is beginning 
to recognize as being here to. stay 
for some time. 

Rut if subterfuge, squealing and 
wild-eved political doctrines ap- 
plied to business are to be the rules 
in drv goods payments, if goes with- 
out saving that there will be many 

(Continued on Page 9.) 
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Possibilities of American Dye- 
stuff Industry 


The present scarcity of artificial 
dyes, due to the European war con- 
ditions, has brought most forcibly 
to the United States textile indus- 


tries their great dependence upon 
European countries for their sup- 
plies of these necessary commodi- 


ties, and has raised the universal 
inguiry, “Cannot the coal-tar dyes 
be produced in this country?” 

The difficulty of givme a definite 
answer to the question is evidenced 
by the fact that notwithstanding the 
energetic efforts of several domestic 
manufacturers, extending over a 
long period of years, by far the lar- 
ger proportion of these chemicals 
is still imported from abroad. 

The reasons for the failure of the 
United States manufacturers to con- 
tro] the tradé are far-reaching and 
involved, and rest upon the produc- 
tion of the necessary raw materials, 
the production of sufficient quan- 
tities of the individual dyes, the 
utilization of the by-products, the 
maintaining of thoroughly equipped 
experiment laboratories, the de- 
mand for the products, the cost of 
labor, the uncertainty of the tariff. 
the patent laws and numerous oth- 
er conditions entering into their 
production and sale. 

The consideration of the erection 
of dye-stuff plants in this country 
has not been confined io domestic 
capital, for all of the large foreign 
firms have carefully weighed the 
matter, have estimated the possible 
advantages and have zealously 
watched each other to detect any 
effort upon the part of their com- 
petitors to enter the United States 
in a manufacturing capacity. 

The present domestic manufac- 
turers are heavily handicapped and 
any great advancement upon their 
part can scarcely be expected with- 
out decided changes in the condi- 
tions surrounding them. 


The census of 1910 shows that 
during that year the value of the 
importation of dye-stuffs, exclusive 
of Alizarine Dyes and _ Indigo, 
amounted to $7.105.284. and that the 
domestic production for the same 
year amounted to $38,462,436, about 
one-third of the domestic consump- 
tion, and if the enormous value of 
the Alizarine Dyes and Indigo be 
added to the above, the home pro- 
duction would not amount to more 
than 20 per cent of the consumption. 

While the above figures may be 
somewhat accurate from the con- 
sumers’ point of view, they appear 
far different to. invited capital, be- 
cause practically all of the dyes 
this country are 
those not covered by patents, and 
which are open to general competi- 
tion and therefore in which the 
margin of profit is extremely small. 
The most profitable dyes are those 
which are covered by patents and 
in which competition is limited to 
superiority of properties and not to 
cost of production. 

Practically all of the inventions of 
the valuable commercial dyes have 
been made by the foreign manufac- 
‘urers, a result that is due entirely 
to their elaborate and thoroughly 


equipped experimental laboratories, 
in which they far surpass the do- 
meslic producers, While an efficient 
laboratory is expensive to maintain, 
experience has shown that they are 
the foundations upon which the suc- 
cessful dye factories have been 
built, and that their maintenance is 
the most profitable investment of 
the industry. Th re seems to be 
no reason for the laxity of the do- 
mestic manufacturers in this 
spect save the cost of the labork- 
tory equipment in apparatus and 
chemists, for experienced and ex- 
pert chemists can be obtained in 
Germany, England and France. Nor 
can the fact that the United States 
consumption of a discovered dye 
will be limited operate against the 
importance and value of a labora- 
Lory, for the invention may be pat- 
ented abroad and the foreign manu- 
facturers leensed to produce it up- 
on terms that will insure a financial 
return, and the raw material neces- 
sary for its production could be pur- 
chased in Europe, if not obtainable 
here, as are most of the raw ma- 
terials now used by the domestic 
manufacturers. 


In view of the rapid advancement 
in the chemistry of the toal-tar 
dyes it is surely wrong commercial 
policy to manufacture only those 
products which have already been 
upon the market for 17 years, the 
life of the United States patent, and 
which have been largely supplant- 
ed in the meantime by dyes of bet- 
ter properties. 

The inability of the domestic 
manufacturers to more largely dom- 
inate the home consumption would 
seem therefore to be due, to a great 
extent al least, to the inefficiency of 
their experimental laboratories as 
compared with their foreign compe- 
Litors., 

The present war conditions have, 
however, given a wider aspect to the 
problem and have renewed the 
question as to the commercial pos- 
sibility of a dye-stuff industry im 
this eountry based upon the broad 
lines of the foreign manufacturer 
under the contro! of either domes- 
tic or foreign management. 

The question thus becomes an 
economic one, as the principles of 
business and manufacturing man- 
agement of the suecessful foreign 
producers is admitted. 

Is the United States indepenednit 
of other countries, capable of mak- 
ing and maintaining a cyve-stuff in- 
dustry sufficiently complete to sup- 
ply the domestic markets and per- 
haps meet the competition in for- 
eign countries? 

A definite answer cannot be giv- 
en except by the manufacturers 
themselves, who, alone, are familiar 
with the costs and conditions that 
are necessary in formulating it, bul 
a consideration of the general con- 
ditions will indicate the probabili- 
Lies of suceess or failure. 

The possibility of obtaining suffi- 
cient raw materials is naturally the 
first matter that presents itself, and 
for these we must look to the coal- 
tars. The adoption in this country 
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Our Spinning Rings 


START EASIEST, RUN SMOOTHEST, WEAR LONGEST 


SINGLE OR 
DOUBLE FLANGE 


Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. 1. 


res 


THE SEYDEL MFG. COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Sizings and Finishings 


Soaps and Softeners 


FOR ALL TEXTILES 


Capital, Labor and Factory Site 
Waiting for a Textile Industry 


A hustling North Carolina county seat town offers liberal in- 
ducements to those experienced in establishing and successfully 


operating a textile industry. 


High-elass labor is available locally—liberal stock subscrip- 
tions will be made and a factory site is offered free. 


The Southern Railway furnishes excellent freight and passen- 


ger service, 


For particulars refer to File 47178 and writing 


M. V. Richards, Land and Industrial Agent 


Room 129 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Washington, D. C. 


DILLON BOILERS 


All DiLLton BoILers are built to meet Massachusetts Standard re- 
quirements and are certified to and are recorded in the State 


House at Boston. 


INCLUDE HORIZONTAL, MANNING, STRAIGHT UP- 


RIGHT, 


SCOTCH MARINE AND LOCOMOTIVE 


TYPES.—KIERS, TANKS, STEAMERS, ETC. 


D. M. Dillon Steam Boiler Works 


Established 1870 


Incorporated 1906 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York Office 
30 Church St. 


Southern Representative 
J. 8. COTHRAN, Charlette, N. C. 
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Complete Cotton Equipment 
The Best Advice is Obtained from Specialists 


PICKING MACHINERY AND CARDS 


POTTER & JOHNSTON MACHINE CO. 
PAWTUCKET, R. |. 


| DRAWING AND ROVING MACHINERY 


WOONSOCKET, R. L 


WOONSOCKET MACHINE & PRESS CO. 


SPINNING AND TWISTING MACHINERY 


FALES & JENKS MACHINE CO. 
PAWTUCKET, R. lL. 


SPOOLING AND WINDING MACHINERY 


EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE CO. 


Southern Oftice 


Independence Bldg., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


of the water-gas process for the 
production of illuminating gas and 
Lhe consequent use of anthracite 
coal, has curtailed the production of 
coal-tar from this source. The 
coke-oven distillates are insufficient 
in quantity, and consist chiefly ‘o! 
the lighter oils, containing practical- 
ly more of the heavier products such 
as Naphthalene and Anthracene, 
which are important materials for 
the production of the artificial dyes. 
The only available method of pro- 
ducing sufficient coal-tar to satisfy 
the needs of a large dye-stuff in- 
dustry would seem to be the erec- 
lion of tar plants at the bituminous 
coal mines, where the slake coal and 
the now useless dust might be em- 
ployed for this purpose, and the re- 
sulling gas used for power purposes 
or even allowed to go to waste, 
should the cost of production of the 
tar be sufficiently low to warrant it. 
By this means an unlimited supply 
of coal-tar could be cheaply obtain- 
ed, as the coal itself would cost but 
little and the heavy freightage 
charges could be avoided, and by 
distiling and rectifying its various 
ingredients at the place of produc- 
tion a further reduction in cartage 
could be aecomplished, and the low 
cost of labor at the mines would be 
a4 considerable item for considera- 
tion. Such a plant, with its unlim- 
ited supply of coal at its doors, 
could be most eeonomically con- 
ducted and cold supply the dye-stuff 
factories with all of their coal-tar 
raw materials, The proposition is 
feasible and could be readily made 


an adjunct to a domestic coal-tar 
dye industry. 


One of the most important re- 
quirements of a successful dye- 
stuff factory is the possibility of 
commercially utilizing all of the 
various and numerous by-producis 
incident to the manufacture. In 
this consideration, however, unnec- 
essary importance must not be paid 
to the manufacture of synthetic 
drugs, which although immensely 
profitable are not in reality even-an 
adjunct to the dye industry. 

It is true that many of the foreign 
coal-tar dye factories are largely 
employed in the production of 
these pharmaceutical! products, but 
this result is due to the somewhat 
intimate connection between the 
two industries in a chemical sense, 
but commercially they are entirely 
distinct, and a successful color fac- 
tory need not be coupled with the 
production of, drugs, as is shown bv 
the healthy active condition of a 
number of German and English dye- 
producing plants in which the other 
branch of synthetic organic com- 
pounds is not touched. Further, 
while it is true that the production 
of these drugs is dependent upon 
coal-tar as a source of raw material, 
the actual amount thus used is so 
small in coumpartison with that used 
in the manufacture of the dyes that 
it may be safely ignored in the con- 
sideration of the problem. 

The basic compounds produced by 
the distillation of coal-tar are few 
in number, and while the deriva- 
tives obtainable therefrom are in- 
numerable, their production is not 
necessary or imperative, and by the 
application of ordinary business 
foresight it is necessary to produce 


PAWTUCKET, R. |. 


WARPING AND BEAMING MACHINERY 


T. C. ENTWISTLE CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Northern Office 


only those that are required, and 
while the infant industry in this 
country might not be able at first 
to employ all of the various by- 
products, the production of the use- 
less ones may be kept at such a 
minimum that they would not in- 
convenience the industry, and the 
production of any particular colors 
in quantitiés in excess of the domes- 
tic consumption would perhaps in- 
cite in the manufacturer a desire 
to obtain some of the foreign mar- 
kets, 


The question of the tariff is one 
that has been so extensively and 
exhaustivley argued before Congress 
by all parties for so many years, that 
it is useless to consider the matter 
in detail within the length of this 
article, but experience has shown 
that the upward and downward 
variations of the rates of duty over 
the past twenty-five years have had 
little effect upon the domestic man- 
ufacturers. During the past, the 
representations regarding the ne- 
cessary tariff rates have been bias- 
ed and have been presented from 
widely diverging points of view, the 
statements of the domestic produc- 
ers regarding their requirements in 
this particular being flatly contra- 
dicted by the importers who were 
naturally looking after the interests 
of the foreign manufacturers. Not- 
withstanding the emphatic state- 
ments of the representatives of the 
United States industry, the members 
of Congress have given slight re- 
gard to the production of coal-tar 
dyes in this country, and have treat- 
ed their domestic manufacture as of 
minor importance, but the present 


Marshall Bldg., BOSTON, MASS. 


eonditions have undobtedly impress- 
ed them that the dye-stuff business 
represents much more than an an- 
nual consumption of $10,000,000 of 
colors, and that it carries with it the 
existence of the textile, paint, leath- 
er, paper and other most important 
manufacturing interests. 

Doubtlessly Congress now thor- 
oughly understands the importance 
of the matter and would turn an 
attentive ear to a clear, Unbiased and 
fair statement of the conditions that 
surround the industry in this coun- 
try. 

Within the patent laws, however, 
rests the real solution of the prob- 
lem. A proper changing of the pat- 
ent laws would force the American 
production of the dyes, stimulate 
competition between the manufac- 
turers, encourage the inventive and 
investigating spiril if the chemists 
and remove the question of tariff 
from serious If our 
patent laws werd changed, compell- 
ing the pragtal\ working of the 
patents in fhis country as a con- 
dition of their validity, based some- 
what upon th» laws of the principal 
European countries, but still more 
drastic in their enforcement, the 
immediate result would be the 
building of a domestic industry 
sufficient to meet the country’s de- 
mands, and would relieve the tex- 
tile industry of any possible con- 
ditions as now confronts it. - The 
advantageous effects of a compul- 
sory working law is well illustrat- 
ed in England, in which such a law, 
although defective in many particu- 
lars. has been in operation only a 

(Continued on Page 15.) 
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James D. Ezell and John G. King, 
Burlington, N. G., have invented a 
new device for spinning frames, 0! 
which the following is a specilica- 
Lion. 

By way of explanation it may be 
slated that in a common form ol 
spinning machine, the. -material 
passes downwardly from a plurality 
vf attenuating rolls to the bobbins 
Should the material break bDelween 
the attenuating rolis and the bob- 
bins, the delivery of the material, 
such material being in the form of 
a thin strand of untwisted cotton 
continues, to the manifest detriment 
of the work in hand, and at the ex- 
pense of trouble to the operator. 

It has been proposed hitherto lo 
care for a broken strand through 
the instrumentality of a scaveng- 
ing roller, journaled below one of 
the attenuating rolls. One of the 
disadvantages attendant upon the 
use of a scavenging roller as above 
described is that the loose end of 
the broken material is wrapped 
around the scavenging roller, and 
comes therefrom in the form of a 
tuft or ball having little commercial! 
value, 

The present invention aims Lo pro- 
vide pneumatic means for caring 
for the broken end of a strand im a 
cotton spinning machine, the con- 
struction being such that the strand 
may be handled in the form of an 
unbroken length,“ having a com- 
mercial value. 

Another object of the invention is 
to provide novel means for con- 
trolling the ports or openings in the 
suction pipe through which ports 
the free end of the broken strand 
passes. 

Another object of the invention is 
to provide a closure of the sort 
above indicated which will be un- 
der the control of the strand, when 
the strand is not broken, the con- 
struction being such that when the 
strand parts, the closure wili be re- 
tracted from the opening, thereby 
to permit the free end of the broken 
strand to be sucked into the open- 
ing. 

With the above and other objects 
in view which will appear as the 
description proceeds, the invention 
resides in the combination and ar- 
rangement of parts and in the de. 
tails of construction hereinafter de- 
scribed and claimed, it being under- 
stood that changes in the precise 
embodiment: of the invention herein 
disclosed can be made within the 
scope of what is claimed without 
departing from the spirit of the in- 
vention. 

In the accompanying drawing: 
Figure 1 shows in front elevation, 
a portion of the frame of a cotton 
spinning machine, to which the 
present invention has been applied: 
Fig. 2 is a vertical transverse sec- 
tion: Fig. 3 is a vertical transverse 
section of the intake pipe, the clos- 
ure for the opening in the pipe and 
the actuating mechanism for the 
closure being shown in elevation; 
Fig. 4 is an elevation of a portion of 
the intake pipe. 

In the accompanying drawings 
there is shown a portion of the 
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frame of a cotton spinning machine 
the frame being denoted generally 
by the numeral 1. Journaled upon 
the frame 1 are longitudinally ex- 
tended attenuating rolls 2. Bobbins 
are shown, the same being located 
below the attenuating rolls 2 and be- 
ing denoted by the numeral 3. A 
roving guide 4 is mounted for long- 
itudinal movement in a= direction 
paraliel to the axes of the attenuat- 
ing rolls 2, the roving guide carry- 
ing trumpets 5. The machine may 
include a guide frame 6. The 
strands of cotton, indicated at 7, pas: 
through the trumpets 5 on the longi- 
Ludinally moving roving guide 4 and 


the receptacle 8. The discharge 
pipe 9 communicates with the dis- 
charge side of a combined suction 
fan and blower 10 which may be of 
any desired form, the suction fan 
and blower 10 being operated by a 
belt 144 or by means of any othe: 
suitable element, which may be op- 
eratively connected with some moy- 
ing portion of the spinning machine 
The intake pipe for the combined 
suction fan and blower 10 is indi- 
cated at 12 and communicates with 
a horizontal pipe 14 having arms 
i5. Elbows 16 are mounted to 
swing, as indicated alt 17, upon the 
arms 15, in a direc*tiva parallel to 


= 


7 
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thence pass between the attenuat- 
ing rolls 2, the strands co-operating 
with the guide frame 6, and, ulti- 
mately, being wound about the bob- 
bins 8. 

The foregoing constitutes a por- 
tion of a machine of standard con- 
struction, and need not be deserib- 
ed in greater detail to those skilled 
in the art, but at this point it may 
be stated that the present invention 
aims to provide a means for caring 
for the free upper end of the strand 
7, when the same breaks between 
the attenuating roll 2 and the bob- 
bin 3. 

In ¢arrying out the invention, a 
removable receptacle 8 is located 
adjacent one end of the machine 
frame 1, and a discharge pipe 9 is 
adapted to void its contents into 


LG. 


the axes of the attenuating rolls 2 
The upper ends of the elbows 16 are 
pivoted as indicated at 17’ upon tu- 
bular extensions 18, projecting from 
the intake pipes 19. Since the in- 
take pipes 19 and parts associated 
therewith are duplicates, but one 
intake. pipe and its connections will 
be dealt with in detail. Each intake 
pipe 19 is connected by means of a 
bracket 20 with the roving guide 4 
which moves longitudinally of the 
attenuating rolls 2. Each intak« 
pipe 19 is provided with a plurality 
of inlet openings 21, there being 
one inlet for each attenuating rol! 
2, longitudinally of the «machine. 
Mounted upon the intake pipe 19 are 
brackets 22, curved levers 23 being 
fulcrumed as indicated at 26 upon 
the brackets 22, the levers 23 being 
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disposed transversely of the intake 
pipe 10. Adjacent its upper end, 
each lever 23 is provided with a stop 
24 and adjacent its lower end, each 
lever carries a stop 25, the stops 24 
and 25 being adapted to ..engage 
with a pipe 19, but not to engage 
therewith at the same time. The 
upper or rear portion of the lever 
23 is longer or heavier than the low- 
er or forward portion thereof, as 
will be understood from Fig. 3. To 
each lever 23 is pivoted, as indicated 
at 28, a closure 27 which rests 
gravitationally upon the opening 21 
When the strand 7 is continuous and 
unbroken, the same bears against 
the lower forward end of the lever 
23, as shown at 29. 

In practical operation, the roving 
guide 4 moves longitudinally, and 
leads the strand 7 fairly and even- 
ly between the attenuating rolis 2 
As the roving guide 5 thus is re- 
ciprocated longitudinally, the brack- 
eis 2 and the pipe 19 are carried 
along With the roving guide. Thus 
the openings 21 in the pipe 19 are 
maintained adjacent the strand 7. 
The strand 7 engages the lower for- 
ward end of the lever 23, as shown 
al 2v.in Fig. 3, and tilis the lever 
upon its iulcrum 26—22, so that the 
closure 27 extends across the open- 
ing 21, the slop 24 being in engage- 
ment with the pipe 10. So soon 
as the strand 7 breaks,.the strand 
will no longer have a bearing upon 
the lever 23 at the point 29 and 
thereupon, the leyer will swing 
rearwardly, under the action of 
gravily, the closure 27 being re- 
tracted from the opening 21 and the 
siop 2 coming into contact wita 
the pipe 19. Thereupon, if the com- 
bined suction fan and blower 10 be 
in operation, a suction wili be 
created in the pipe 19 and the end 
Ol the broken strand 7 will be drawn 
into the pipe 19 through the cp2a- 
ing 21, the strand uiiimate:y pass- 
inz oul of the dicharge pipe ) and 
inio the receptacle 8. 

One advantage of the present in- 
vention is that the openings 21 are 
not all uncovered at once, each open- 
ing being uncovered only when the 
strand 7 breaks. Therefore, a high 
degrees of suction need not at all 
times be maintained in the pipe 19, 
because each opening 24 is uavov- 
ere? only when the strand 7 which 
is adjacent the said opening is 
broken. 


Textile Mills of the U, 8. A. 


Take off your coat and go to work 
—things are beginning to hum and 
we shall soon all be woking night 
and day. 

Some mills do not use SIZOL. 

Sixteen cotton mills which have 
been idle are starting up—all the 
rest. will follow soon. 

Save up your dyes as much as pos- 
sible—-white clothes are the health- 
iest.and will be the style next year. 

To get repeat orders from foreign 
lands marks your goods. 

MADE IN AMERICA 

To insure getting these repeat or- 

ders, 
USE SIZOL 
The Seydel Mfg. Co. 
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One Contest Article Received. 

Although the contest for the best 
practical paper on “Preparation of 
Warps for Weaving” will not begin 
until Dee. ist, we have already re- 
ceived one paper which is to be en- 
tered in the contest. 

We hope that many of our read- 
ers are now working upon their 
articles as we wish to have as many 
as possible in hand before the con- 
test begins. 

There is no reason why an over- 
seer of spinning and an overseer of 
slashing or weaving cannot write 
an article together conbining the 
practical ideas of both and send the 
article in the name of cne of them, 
dividing the prize between them if 
won. 

What we want in these articles 
are practical ideas from practical 
men, not only for the immediate 
value of the articles but because 
when they are printed in book form 
and several thousand copies dis- 
tributed throughout the Southern 
mills, they will be read by the 
young men whd are coming up and 
every practical idea will be of edu- 
cational value to them. The article 
that you write for the contest will 
not only be read when it appears in 
the Southern Textile Bulletin, but 
studied for many years by young 
men, for these books will be passed 
from one man to another. 


Cost of Lighting. 

Editor: 

Please ask the following questions 
on your discussion page: 

What does it cost to burn 100 60- 
watt eleetrie lights for 12 hours? 

Answer wil! be appreciated. 

O. B. 


More About Efficiency From “Wild 
Cat.” 
Editor: 


In my previous article on effie:- 
ency, | merely gave the outlines of 
the different places and departinenis 
in which it should be practiced, but 
this time I wish to take up the sub- 
jeet in detail. I will pegin at bale 
breaking. I will, however, outline 
the previous treatment of the fibres 
before it reaches the mills, to be 
manufactured into the many diffcr- 
ent styles of woven and knit goods. 
The process of gathering is ene of 
importance, as here we might say 
the amount of leaf, squares, vieres 
of stalk and many other impurities 
are accumulated in the picking of 
the cotton, The farmer has rea'ly 
neglected this as no one has advised 
him that this has the tendency to 
reduce the prices of the cotion in 
the first instance. How many farm- 
ers Of today need instructions from 
the cotton mill management? Some- 
times the cotton is gathered damp 
and in other eases it is wet. It js 
then carried to a place where the 
cotton is packed jn a close place, 
either damp or wet as the case may 
be. After being allowed to remaia 
there for sometime, it becomes rot- 
ten to a certain extent. Then this 
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cotton is carried to the gin where it 
undergoes the first process of being 
separated from the seed and motes. 
In this first process, extreme cuie- 
fulness and watchfulness becornes 
necessary, though we often see in- 
experienced men in charge of the 
ginning. How many million fibres 
have their strength taken away frou 
them by these inexperienced me: 
in charge of the ginning. The breast 
of the gin, as it is called, becomes 
choked down with damp, wet 0” 
green cotton and the rapidly re- 
volving saWs passing through the 
mass of fibres scorches or burn- 
them practically up. However, this 
would not occur as often- if we 
would give ourselves time to think. 
Go back to the farmer he will say 
that this eloth is rotten, and he 
himself is to brame for most of 
the defect. Mill men ought to get in 
touch with the farmers and give 
them some advice on this subject. 
Now this cotton goes to the market 
and is sold to the merchant and is 
sometimes resold, and when being 
transferred it is taken two and three 
times and compressed into one bale. 
This is a treatment that should not 
be allowed to exist as it is unde- 
sirable to the manufacturer. Then, 
too, cotton that has been compress- 
ed gives more trouble and makes 
more waste and a higher cost of 
output than would be with cotton 
which has not been subjected to the 
compressing process I will not 
dwell on this process, but will pass 


on to the mixing of the stock. 


Bale Breaking. 

At the cotton mills the first thing 
done to the cotton is storing it away. 
The first room to receive the cotton 
is the openier room where the cot- 
ton is opened and the ties removed, 
then the bagging taken from the 
bale. The small pieces of bagging 
are picked off, being careful not to 
get any of the jute mixed with the 
fibres. This cotton is then allowed, 
after being torn into smal! tufts, to 
stand for the space of at least forty- 
&.ght hours, giving it time to ex- 
pand thoroughly before using. In 
the meantime the mixing desired 
should be obtained again, as we cal- 
not obtain the mixing after the stock 
leaes the mixing room 

The picking room is an important 
place. Some people just will not 
see, for a year ago I saw a car knock 
a man down because he did not see 
the car. After this man was able 
to take his place back in the mill, 
the second hand reported that he 
had been looking very closely over 
the mill and had found bad mixings, 
fibres not subjected enough to the 
beater, fibres being beaten to pieces 
by too close settings, ill- balanced 
beaters, ill set grid bars, poor draft- 
ing passing through the machine, 
dirty screens, oily calender rolls 
from too much oil being poured on 
the bearings. The feeding of the 
opener should be done with care 
being taken not to overload the 
apron, and then too the stock should 
be presented to the opener in as 
small tufts as possible, so that the 
stoek will receive the benefit of the 
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cléaning action of the beaters. After 
the stock has passed from_the open- 
er to the next machine, which is 
the breaker picker, here four laps 
are presented to the apron of the 
breaker picker and undergo the sec- 
ond beater process. Here comes in 
the action of the -evener motion 
which in turn presents to the screen 
as even mass of fibres, or as near 
so as possible. This breaker picker 
should have the proper settings, 
taking the staple in consideration, 
as here depends to a certain extent 
the cleaning of the dirt, pieces of 
seed, leaf sticks, and many other 
smaller.inipurities which should not 
be allowed to reach the carding pro- 
cess. Next comes the intermediate 
picker where four laps are present- 
ed to the feed rolls and evener mo- 
tion. A closer setting is required 
here than at the previous machines. 

The stock comes next to the fin- 
isher picker and at a later writing 
will give the machine in_ detail, 
dealing also with the importance of 
efficiency, teaching the help how to 
Obtain the best results with the 
minimum cost and getting the max- 
imum production. 

Wild Cat. 


Mixing Philanthropy and Business. 
(Continued from Page 5.) 
worse evils to contend with in the 
trade than any that are now being 
met and eliminated. The surest way 
to clear up a bad credit situation is 
to pay up, try to pay up, or confess 
a total inability to pay. Every dry 
goods merchant who stops to think 
of the situatien can see that if cot- 
ton is going to be bolstered up ata 
fictitious price, there can be no 
healthy and strong readjustment of 
cotton goods prices to a basis from 
which buying will start in a pro- 
gressive way. The same thing is 
true of silk, or jute produets, and 
of other things that have been sub- 


jected to a squeezing in value as a 


consequence of war. 
Every debtor who is honest with 
himself can see that there is no 


disposition in, this country at the 
present time among banks or cap- 
italists to take a dishonest advan- 
tage of a merchant who is honest 
and who may unwittingly have in- 
curred obligations he cannot pay in 
full at this moment. Every man 
who will study the course of things 
will see that failures are not being 
forced, savings banks are not call- 
ing in on permanent loans, and the 
money lenders and the Government 
are nol deaf to the ealis of an un- 
usual character that are being 
made upon them to give sound as- 
sistance in bringing about a con- 
dition that will take care of the ex- 
traordinary conditions forced upon 
all by events on man could foresee. 
There is a strong disposition to help 
ecerditors and debtors alike, and 
some old merchants declare that in 
all their experience they have never 
known before a more general desire 
expressed in trade to assist those 
who are willing to try to assist 
themselves. 

The thing which many dry goods 
men do not see yet is that their 
business is being hurt by war, in 
addition to the gross injury it sus- 
tained before the war svarted. Job- 
bers are saying that they are going 
to suffer because of a reduced pur- 
chasing power among the people. 
But many of them never stop to 
think how seriously commission 
merchants are going to suffer be- 
cause of the sharp decline in values 
on which their commissions are 
based. The people who are bene- 
fiting by this war are not so plenti- 
ful that they can be of much assis- 
tance to those who are being injur- 
ed by it. The hurt must help them- 
selves. That seems to be one of the 
penalties of war. The best sort of 
help that can now be given is the 
one of trying to pay up so that the 
whole dry goods trade can get a 
elean start early ,and be prepared 
for the better things that are sure 
to come when Europe has stopped 
fighting and become sane again.— 
Journal of Commerce, 


Names Wanted. 


We wish to get a mnore complete list of the superintendents and 


overseers. 
at yvour mill. 


Please clip out this blank and mail it to us with the names 


Number of spindles 
(Give exact number). 


Number of looms 
(Give exact number). 


Superintendent 


Overseer of Carding 


Overseer Weaving 


Overseer of Cloth Room 
Master Mechanic 
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D. A. Tompkins. 


The death of D. A. Tompkins of 
Charlotte, last Sunday, marks the 
passing of one of the pioneers of 
the Southern textile industry and 
one Of the ablest men the South has 
produced in this generation. 


For almost ten years Mr. Tomp- 


kins has been in bad health and 
the D. A. Tompkins Co. has not 


been engaged in active work, but 
there was a day when they. were the 
leading cotton and oil mill machin- 
ery agents and the leading mill 
engineers of the South. 

Many of the prominent machinery 
men of the present day, including 
Stuart W. Cramer, began their con- 
nection with the textile industry in 
the D. A. Tompkins Co. and many 
firms, inciuding the Charlotte Sup- 
ply Co., were organized. by him. 


Mr. Tompkins was also known as 
the author of “Cotton Mill Gommer- 
cial Features,” “Cotton Mill Pro- 
cesses and Calculations.” and other 
valuable works, each of which was 
the best of its kind. 


The editor of this journal was 
employed for some time as mill 
architect and engineer by the D. A. 
Tompkins Co, and in that capacity 
came to know and appreciate the 
mental vigor of Mr. Tompkins. 

His reasoning was clear, concise, 
and logicai and his speech and writ- 
ings were remarkable for their lack 
of superfluous words. 


Politicians and the Free Advertising 
Campaign. 


The special revenue bill has been 
passed by Congress and carries no 
extra tariff on jute or tax on bags 
made of jute. 

Our -esteemed Congressmen and 
Senators were too busy looking after 
their own fulure political emergency 
to make any attempt at real relief 
of the present cotton situation. 

Each one had to propose some 
scheme for aid to the farmers, no 
matter how foolish the plan might 
be, and everyone knew when he in- 
troduced his bill that it would never 
pass and would only be useful as 
“Exhibit A” at his next election. 

Over in India there is a record 
breaking jute crop of 40,500,000 bales 
which is coming -into competition 
with our American cotton crap at a 
time when we are facing a critical 
situation and jute being a cheaper 
fiber can undersell cotton at even 
as low a price as six cents. 

Over 1,200,000,000. yaras of burlap 
made of this jute fibre is coming in- 
to this country annually and being 
used for bags in the place of cotton 
goods because it is cheaper. 

We need this business for our cot- 
ton mills at this time in order to 


put them on full operation and in- 


crease the consumption of cotton. 
We laid these facts before Con- 
gressman Underwood and other 
Southern Congressmen and bsdena- 


tors and we plead with WwW 
pul an extra tariff on jute and bur- 
lap or to include in the special rev- 
enue bill a tax on bags made of jute 
but all we received irom any of 
them was a polite note thanking us 
for our suggestion. | 

They were too busy proposing 
foolish or impractical measures 05- 
tensibly for the rélief of cotton, bul 
in reality for their future political 
relief to do anything of real bene- 
fit for the cotton manulacturer and 
the Southern larmer. 

A prominent sugar manulacturer 
says that there is a difference of 2 
cents per bag in the cost of jute 
and cotton bags and therefore a 
special tax of 2 cents each on bags 
made of jute would have put the 
bag manufacturers to using cotton 
goods and would have given our 
mills orders that would have meant 
full time operations. | 

If the Southern farmers will 
only wake up to the fact that these 
politicians voted to let a 10,500,000 
pale crop of low-price jute continue 
to compete with our colton crop al 
this critical time, there will be some 
vacant seats in Congress beiore al- 
other campaign has passed. 

The buy-a-bale movement Was 
organized with good intentions, but 
has degenerated into a free adver- 
tising campaign and we doubt if if 
has done any real good 

Not only has it been used by the 
local merchants to advertise their 
stores to the farmers, Dut large 
firms in Chicago, St. Louis and oth- 
er cities have also used it with 
splendid effect as an advertising 
medium. They have sent out no- 
tices to the effect that they would 
buy large amounts of cotton al 10 
cents per bale and have obtained 
reading notices in Southern papers 
that at usual rates would have cost 
them several thousand dollars and it 
is doubtful if many of these firms 
have followed such notices by buy- 
ing a single bale. 

So bold» have they become that 
such “philanthropic” notices are 
now being handled by the big 
advertising agencies instead of com- 
ing direct from the firms. 

Ninety per cent of the notices 
about substituting cotton bags for 
jute bags that are now appearing in 
the Southern papers are simply free 
advertising schemes for as long as 
jute bags are cheaper they will be 
used and as long as our Senators 
and Congressmen will du nothing to 
bring jute bags to a par with the 
cost of cotton bags we can not ex- 
pect cotton bags to be substituted. 
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We regret our Southern press 
should allow their columns to be 
used for such a volume of free ad- 
vertising. 

We. regret that our Congressmen 
and Senators failed to make any 
effort towards a real relief of the 
colton situation. 


Talk of General Stoppage in England 


Employment in the cotton trade 
continues to fluctuate, but the ten- 
dency is for work to become 
scarcer, 

Manufacturers are talking of a 
general stoppage by Christmas, and 
the operatves are having their 
funds rapidly depleted. 

Sir Charles Macara is still urg- 
ing that the government, together 
with the Government of the United 
States, should buy up a portion of 
this year’s cotton crop with the 
object of maintaining prices, and so 
assisting confidence —Cotton Fac- 
tory Times of England. 


Cotton Exports Are Off Million Bales 


Washington, D. C.—Some idea of 
the extent to which the  ecotton 
growing indusiry. has suffered as a 
result of the European war was dis- 
closed in a Census Bureau report 
showing that for the first two 
months of the cotton year exports 
were more than a million bales less 
‘han in the same period last year. 

Domestic consumption of cotton 
during the same period decreased 
more than 75,000 bales. Cotton im- 
ports, however, increased 42,402 
bales having been brought in, com- 
pared with 15,234 bales last year. 
Egypt sent 13,241 bales, or 3,688 
bales more than a year ago. 

Cotton consumed during Septem- 
ber was 415,194 bales, exclusive of 
linters, compared with 442.435 in 
September last year, the Census Bu- 
reau announced. Consumption for 
the two months ending September 
4) was 798,874 bales against 874,785 
last year. 

Cotton on hand September 30 in 
manufacturing establishments was 
96,068 bales,-compared with 644.581 
a year ago, and in independent 
warehouses 1,661,856, compared with 
1,295,155 a year ago. 

Exports Were 125,778 bales against 
930,328 last year and for the two 
months 146,988 against 1,187,500 a 
year ago. 

Imports were 15,315 bales against 
7.449 last. year and for the two 
months 42,402 against 15,234 a year 
ago, 

Cotton spindles active numbered 
30,562,185 against 30,634,381 a year 
ago. 

Linters consumed was 27,389 bales 
against 27,697 a year ago; and for 
the two months 52,669 bales against 
54,327 last year; on hand in manv- 
facturing establishments 63,944 
bales, against 52,491 a year ago and 
in independent warehouses 25,682 
against 24,681 a yea rago. 

Linters exported was 1,808 bales 
and for the two months 2,693 bales. 
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Chas. 8. Webb is now overseer of 
weave rooms No. 2 and 5 at the E. 
& P. Mills, Columbus, Ga, 


T. S. Garner has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at the Stonewall 


(Miss.) Cotton Mills. 


D. E. Davis, of Bessemer City, N. 
C., has accepted a position at Kan- 
napolis, N. C. 


J. S. Lamb has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at the Union Cotton 
Mills, LaFayette, Ga. 


J. A. Adams has resigned his posi- 
tion at Villa Rica, Ga., to accepi one 
at Cedartown, Ga. 


M. P. Champion of Cliffside, N. C., 
has accepted a position at Gaffney, 


T. M. McEntire, superintendent of 
the Loray Mill, Gastonia, N. UC, 
paid us a visit this week. " 


D. V. Wright, formerly of Jackson, 
Ga. has accepted a position at Pine- 
ville, N. 


H. C. Moore is now overseer of 
carding arid spinning at the Efird 
Mills, Albemarle, N. C, 


R. G Caveny is now grinding 
cards at the Avon Mills, Gastonia, 
N. C6. 


S. W. Drennan, of East Tallas- 
see, Ala., has become second hand in 
carding at the Alexander City (Ala.) 
Cotton Mills. 


L. A. King has resigned his posi- 
Lion at the Maple Mills, Dillon, 8. C. 
to become overseer of winding at the 
Lumberton (N, C.) Mill. 


C. 8. Ballard has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the Globe Mfg. 
Co., Gaffney, 8. C., to accept a po- 
sition as Columbus, Ga. 


A. G, Patterson, overseer of spin- 
ning at the Globe Mfg. Co., Gaffney, 
S. C., has taken charge of the card- 
ing also. 


J. B. Holt has resigned his position 
at the Dan River Mills, Schoolfield, 
Va., and is now second hand in spin- 
ning at the Postex Mill, Post City, 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


C. M. Madox of Orangeburg, 8. C., 
is now fixing looms at the Mollo- 
hon Mills, Newberry, 8. C. 


J. B. Staton has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in weaving at the Pelham 
(Ga.) Mill. 


W. E. Tisdale, of Lexington, N. C., 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer of carding at Deep River Mills 
No. 2, Randleman, N. C, 


Db. E. C. Clough, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Walterboro (S 
Mills has accepted a position at Lhe 
Royal Mill, Charleston, 8. C. 


C. B. Buchanan has resigned as 
overseer of weave rooms No. 2 and 
5 at the BE. & P. Mills, Columbus, 
Ga., to become overseer of weaving 
al Stonewall, Miss. 


Ralph Hughes of the Holt-Gran- 
ite Mills, Haw River, N. CG. has 
accepted a position as section hand 
in spinning at the Golden Belt Mills, 
Durham, N, C. 


Jas. Bray has resigned as overseer 
of carding at Deep River Millis No. 
2, Randleman, N. ©. and accepted 
a position at the Amazon Mills, 
Thomasville, N. C. 


R. G. Adams of the Fulton Bag and 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., has ac- 
cepled a position as overseer of 
weaving with the Echoia Mill, Cal- 
houn, Ga, 


James L. Sexton, formerly man- 
ager and principal owner off the 
Charlotte (N. C.) Cordage Co., ha- 
aceepted a position with the Malli- 
son Braided Cord Co., Athens, Ga. 


W. M. Crump has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Warrenton (N. 
G.) Cotton Mill to accept a similar 
position at the Cabarrus Mill at Con- 
cord, N. C. 


C. Lasiter has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning and twisting at the 
Bibb Mill, Reynolds, Ga., to become 
master mechanic at the Juliette 
Milling Co., Glovers, Ga. 


Marshall Dilling, who last week 
resigned as superintendent of the 
Cabarrus Mill at Concord, N. C., to 
aceept a similar position at Siluria, 
Ala. will take his new position on 
Monday of next week. 


CARDS, 
DRAWING, 


COMBERS, 
LAP MACHINES. 


L. O. Bunton, formerly overseer 
of weaving at the Wylie Mills, Ches- 
ter, S. C.. is now overseer of cloth 
room at W are Shoals, 8. C. 


G. T. MeGregor, secretary of the 
Brogon Mills, Anderson, 8. C. was 
operated upon for appendicitis last 
week. 


©. B. Pilgrim has: resigned as loom 
fixer at the Mollohon Mills, New- 
berry, 8. C., to accept a similar po- 
sition at Bath, S 


G. W. Vines has succeeded 5. 
Spinks Hall as section hand in. the 
spinning room of the Laure! Cotton 
Millis, Laurel, Miss. 


E. E. Davis, of Prattville, Ala., but 
more recently overseer of weaving 
al Putnam Mills, Eatonton, Ga., has 
accepted position as second hand in 
weaving at Pelham, Ga. 


W. A. Skidmore of Charlotte, has 
accepted the position of superin- 
tendent of the Dillon Mills at Ha- 
mer, S. ¢., of which G. D. Barlow 
at Dillon, S. €., is general super- 
intendent, 


W. N. Wilson, overseer of spin- 
ning alt the Buck Creek Cotton Mills, 


COTTON 
MILL MACHINERY 


MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


EDWIN HOWARD, Southern Agent 
Greenville, 5. C. 


SPINNING 
FRAMES, 


Avon Mill, 


Gastonia, N. C, 


Db. C. Williams......4 Superintendent 
Spinner 
W. B. Arthurs..... Master Mechanic 
Panola Mill, 
Greenwood, 8. C. 
R. K. MoCuen:.....: Superintendent 
W. GChastine .......... Cloth Room 
Willis Davenport..Master Mechanic 
Monarch Mill, 
Gastonia, N. C, 
L. D, Gribble ...... Superintendent 


n T. Linberger..Master Mechanic 


American Textile Co. 


Siluria, Ala. will accompany his Atco, Ga. 
superintendent, J. B. Meachum, to 
the Kinston (N. GC.) Cotton Mills, ,, 
and take charge of one of the rooms G. R. Brown -++.++-. Buperintendent 
OVERFLOW PE ERSONALS PAGE M. Gardo Weaver 
Aldora Mills, eS) Master Mechanic 
Barnesville. Ga. Shelby Cotton Mills, 
WwW. Tallent. ......Superintendent Shelby, N. €. 
Weaver ¢. A. Lybrand. Carder 
Cloth Room L. Lever ............... Spinner 
Guss Talient. . Twisting and Winding W. F. Dayis .............. Weaver 
Master Mechanic W. A. Abernathy..Master Mechanic 


Texas. 


Tops Reclothed. 


BIGELOW 


AGENTS FOR 


Lickerins Rewound. 


ASHWO RTH BROTHERS 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 
Cotton Mill Machinery Repaired. 


12 to 18 West 4th St., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlante. Ga. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


LaFayette, Ga-——-The Union Cot- 
ton Mills are now on full time oper- 
ations, 


Chester, S. C.—-The Bureka Cot- 
ton Mills have been put on both 
night and day work. 


Great Falls, 8. 
Cotton Mill is 
night and day. 


C.—The Republic 
running full time. 


Lando, S. C.—The Manetta Mills 
are running night and day and are 
said to have European orders for 
blankets which they manufacture. 


Austin, Texas-——H. A. Wroe and 
R. G, Crosby are contemplating the 
organization of a eompany with a 
capital stock of 850,000 to build a 
cotton mill, 


Statesville, N. C.-T. M. Crowell, 
superintendent of the Paola Cotton 
Mill. on Monday received tele- 
gram from N. B. Mills, secretary and 
treasurer, who is in Philadelphia, 
telling him to start up the mill on 
full time. This means that Mr. Mills 
has secured business for the mill 
and is good news to the operatives 
of the community. 


Lawrenceville, Ga.—It is reported 
that John M: Williams, W. C. Hor- 
ton and Lee 8S. Radford, all of Win- 
der, Ga., are contemplating leasing 
the Lawrenceville Cotton Mill, which 
is now owned by Filer & Stowell 
Co., of Milwaukee, Wis. The pros- 
pective lesses now operate the Win- 
der Mill, Winder, Ga. 


Easton, Md—The Inez Manufac- 
turing Co.. previously reported as 
being organized in Sand Springs. 
Okla., is planning to build a cotton 
mill here. Reports say that the 
mill will have 25,000 spindles and 
accompanying looms, for the man- 
ufacture of Palm Beach eloth and 
similar fabries. 


Columbus, Ga. —- Another close- 
down of the Eagle and Phoenix 
Mills occurred this week, lasting 


four days from Wednesday, and in 
consequence a large number of peo- 
ple are idie. It has ceased to be a 
frolie with them when the mills 
chose down now, for it pinches 
where the shoe is tight. 


LaGrange, Ga.—Fuller Calla- 
way, C. V. Truitt and other La- 
Grange cotton mill _owners ~ have 
commissioned the Park A. Dailis 
company, mill architects and engi- 
neers of Atlanta, to prepare at once 
plans and specifications for a new 
cotton mill previously mentioned at 
LaGrange, to be built at once. 

The total investment, including 
building and machinery, will rep- 
resent something like $4,000,000. 
There will be over 20,000 spindles. 


Savannah, Ga.-Savannah Knitting 
Mill, L. T. Austin, manager, is con- 
sidering enlargement. 


Gien Raven, N. C.--The Glen Ravy- 
en Cotton Mills, manufacturers of 
awning stripes, have appointed C. 
Riley Co. of New York 
selling agent for their products. 


Columbus, Ga-—The Columbus 
Manufacturing company on Monday 
let contract to build new. ware- 
house 54x160 feet just east of their 
present warehouses on ‘Thirtieth 
street, the new one to be known as 
Compartment No. 11. 

This warehouse will be fireproof, 
steam-heated, and up-to-date in 
“very particular, and although 
somewhat larger, it will be practi- 
cally similar in every way to the 
present ten cotton compartments of 
the company. 

This warehouse will store 1,500 
bales of cotton, and will increase 
the storage capacity of the Colum- 
bus Manufacturing company to 10,- 
000 bales of cotton and cloth. Work 
will be rushed and the warehouse 
will be ready for use by December 
ish Frank A. Pierce, of this city, 
will do the construction work. 


Areadia, S, C.—The usual semi- 
annual dividend of 3 {-2 per cent 
on a capital stock of $375,000 will 
be paid by Areadia Mills January 1. 
This statement was given out Oct. 
24). immediately following the meet- 
ing of the stockholders held in the 
president's office at the American 
National. bank, Spartanburg. The 
secretary's report was gratifying in 
every respect. In spite of the de- 
pression in business oecasioned by 
the European war the earnings of 
the company for the present period 
are sufficient to insure a continua- 
tion of dividend payments. 

H. Arthur Ligon, Jr., was elected 
viee president and assistant treas- 
urer of the mill. Dr. H. A. Ligon 
was reelected president and treas- 
urer. N. B. West is secretary and 
W. S. Moore superintendent. Mr. 
Ligon, who was elected vice presi- 
dent and assistant treasurer is a 
popular young man of the city. He 
is a member of the Ligon Insurance 
agency. Some time ago he was 
elected treasurer of the Fair Forest 
Oil Mill company. 
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Master’s Report in the Case of the 
Enoree Mill. 


The lengthy report ol 8. T. Lan- 
ham, master in equity, in the case 
of W. 8. Montgomery, el al. vs. the 
Enoree -C.) Manufacturing com- 
pany, has filed in the oflice ol the 
county clerk of court. The report 
will be referred at the approaching 
session of the circuit court for the 
confirmation of the presiding judge. 

The return of the master shows 
the unsecured debts of the company 
Lo be $623,862.42. The heaviest cred- 
itor is the Woodward Baldwin com- 
pany, selling agents of New York, 
who hold claims against the com- 
pany for $202,833.74. W. R. Huger, 
of Charleston, appears as a creditor 
to the extent of $68,789.83. The 
Hanover National bank, of New 
York, presented claims for 342,322.54. 
None of the loeal banks appear to be 
creditors. 

A .M. Law, president-receiver for 
the company, advised that the direc- 
tors were nol prepared to issue any 
statements at the present. When 
Mr. Law was appointed receiver for 
the company by Judge Thomas 8. 
Seas on May 14, he gave out-the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“For several years the LEnoree 
Manufacturing company has been 
forced to operate under conditions 
of extreme disadvantage. due to a 
restricted credit and m face of most 
unsatisfactory market conditions, 
while at the same time a general 
physica] rehabilitaition of its ‘prop- 
erty, was found absolutely neces- 
sary. 

“While the physical defects have 
been in a large measure improved 
and the mill's organization brought 
up to a point of efficiency it has sel- 
dom, if ever, formerly enjoyed, the 
financial condition has been steadily 
growing worse. 

“On this account, at a meeting of 
the directors of the eompany, held 
at. the office of J. B. Cleveland, it 
was decided best for all interests 
that the company not contest an 
action brought in the courts for the 
collection of an aecount, feeling that 
the interests of all the creditors and 
stockholders could be more fairly 
administered upon, expensive litiga- 
tion avoided, and present organiza- 
tion be maintained without the loss 
books by the appointment of a re- 


economical for you to use. 


You assume no obligations. 


SHAMBOW 


We will be pleased to send to the one responsible for 
weave room costs a sample of the shuttle we believe the most 


Simply send usa worn shuttle and 
a full filling bobbin such as you are now using. 


shuttle will explain your needs to us quite clearly. 
write you fully explaining our shuttle. 


WRITE TODAY 


SHUTTLE COMPANY 


Woonsocket, R. I. 


The worn 
We’l 
This service is free 


of any orders now on the company’s 
ceiver.” 

The mill has continued in opera- 
tion since the receivership Was ap- 
pointed. Announcement has been 
made that all secured debts of the 
company have been adjusted. 

Whether a receiver's sale will be 
ordered or the creditors perfect a 
new organization could not be ascer- 
tained at this time, 

The Enoree Manufacturing com- 
pany was organized in 1888 by 
George R. Coffin, who died in April, 
i910, being sueceeded by A. M. Law. 
Franz Engels was the secretary 
since its organization William E. 
Huger, J. F. Pelzer and F. J. Pelzer, 
Jr.. of Charleston: John B. Cleve- 
land and A. M. Law, of Spartanburg, 
are the directors. 

The company was capitalized at 
$400,000 in common stock and $267,- 
in preferred. Its equipment consists 
of 36,000 spindles and 896 looms. 


Government Cotton Goods Exhibit to 
Be Shown at Atlanta, Ga. 


The cotton goods exhibit consist- 
ing of 200 samples of piece goods, 
gathered by United States agerits all 
through South America, which has 
been on view for the last two weeks 
under the auspices of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, at 
the New York Custom House, was 
shipped to Atlanta, Ga. It will be 
shown to those attending the For- 
eign Commerce Conference, which 
the goods came originally from 
Great Britain and Germany, and 
were made for the requirements of 
the people of the Continent to the 
southward. 

Twenty-five merchants and man- 
ufacturers of New York made a 
thoreugh study of the exhibit, and 
several of the larger firms sent rep- 
resentatives, who spent an entire day 
making notes on the specimens 
which were submitted. 

These cotton goods were gather- 
ed by W. A. Graham Clark, a spec- 
ial agent of the Department of Com- 
merce. He has been in the city 
giving the merchants who called 
the benefit of his study of condi- 
tions in Brazil. Colombia, Venezu- 
ela, Argentina, Urguay and Para- 
guay. At the conclusion of the At- 
lanta meeting, the samples will be 
brought back to New York, where 
they will again be seen. 

Now that the local office of the 
bureau has moved to larger quar- 
ters in. the New York Custom House, 
as previously noted, it is intended 
to give more attention than ever 
to the display of samples of mer- 
ehandise from foreig neountries. 

It is likely that before long sam- 
ples of other wares will be receiv- 
ed from some of the agents who are 
making a study of South American 
countries at the present time.. Gir- 
ard Harris is making a general study 
of trade conditions. B. Joachim, 
who was recently in charge of the 
branch here, is studying the cloth- 
ing trade in Brazil and other, South 
American countries. 
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Cotton Specimens Received North. 


Samuel Mungall, overseer in the 
dye ‘house, has received from his 
brother, Thomas Mungall, of Pell 
City, Ala., a box containing some fine 
specimens of the cotton plant. Bach 
plant has numerous pods and blos- 
soms. Thomas Mungail was for- 
merly employed by the Amoskeag 
Company. — Amoskeag Bulletin of 
Manchester, N. H, 


Prices Advanced Sharply Abroad. 


Advices from abroad in communi- 
cations from one frien! to another 
carry the information thal the de- 
mand for blankets and ‘flannels and 
cloths suitable for the army have 
caused prices to advance 2 per 
eent. Some indication of this is 
carried in the following excerpt 
from an article in the Yorkshire 
Post: 

“The war office has taken a very 
drastic step so as to ensure that all 
heavy woolen fabrics suitable for 
army and navy purposes, whether 
in stock or being manufactured 
shall be absolutely and exclusively 
reserved for the War Department. 

Leicester, as the greatest hosiery 
and knitted goods center in -the 
world, is very heavily engaged on 
enormous contracts, and night and 
day working. is being adopted as 
rapidly as possible. 

When war was declared, hosiery 
manufacturers and their spinners 
yarns, were placed in a great difli- 
culty by the heavy cancellation of 
orders from populous centers, and 
especially from wholesale houses at 
Manchester. These cancellations 
were. accepted, and the goods giadly 
taken by the big wohlesale houses 
at Leicester at advanced prices. Now 
when a boom has come, the firms 
who cancelled are clamoring to have 
their original orders fulfilled. There 
was thus created a danger that large 
manufacturers, employing hundreds 
and even thousands of operatives. 
might divert some of their output 
of heavy goods to meet this demand. 
—Daily Trade Record. 


Soluble Softening Oils. 


There are still some textile manu- 
facturers who use tallow as a soft- 
ener. They ought to try the Solu- 
ble Softening Oils made by The Ara- 
bol Mfg. Go. 100 William St., New 
York City. They will be astonished 
at the smooth finish of the warps, 
the easy parting of the threads in 
the lease rods, the bright and clear 
appearance of the slasher cylinders. 
Especially fine results they would 
obtain with close woven goods, such 
as corduroys, velveteens, sateens, 
umbrella eloths, cambries, etc, The 
seasons have no influence on Solu- 
ble Softening Oils; it remains sweet, 
uniform and pliable, summer and 
winter; it is neutral and easily 
blended, 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 
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No Shadows 


One of the objections to humidifiers is the over- 
head piping which—especially in saw-tooth roofs 
—casts disagreeable shadows. 


THE TURBO HUMIDIFIER 


has as a possible ramification its ring construction; 
the rings are around the posts and the piping all 
underneath, out of the way. No shadows with the 
Turbo Ring Construction. This may seem a minor 
detail, but it is one of the Turbo points that leads 
toward satisfied customers. 
Get Turbofied—and satisfied. 


THE G. M. PARKS Co. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
Southern Office Commercial Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
J. S. COTHRAN, Manager. 


BOOKS 


Carding and Spinning, by G. F. lvey.—Price $1.00. A practical 
book ou carding and spinning which will be found useful. 


Carding Lessons for the Mill Boy”—-Vaughan—-Price $1.00. A prae- 
tical carder. Written especially for young carders. 


Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations—By D. A. Tompkins—Price 
$5.00. An elementary text book for textile schools and self-instruc- 
tion. Every operation in the ordinary cotton mill is explained 
simply and with the use of illustrations. Contains much informa- 
tion of value to the experienced man. 395 pages; 33 illustrations; 
cloth. 


Plain Series of Cotton Spinning Caleulations—by Cook--$1.00. A 
unique and valuable took giving the calculations used in mixing, 
carding, drawing, and spinning coton, also original drawings show- 
ing points where changes of drafts, speeds, ete.. should be made. 
Setting, production, aoublings. 90 pages; freely illustrated; cloth. 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N: C. 


Tooth Found in Cotton. 
Resembiing a large tooth, probably 
from the mouth of some large West- 
érn animal, a bone wa sfound in a 
colton picking machine at the Gaff- 
ney Manulacturing Company Satur- 
day. The machine was being fed 
Western cotion when the bone be- 
came lodged in its teeth and stopped 
it.—4aalfney 


The German 


As announced in many quarters, 
the German Government on Septem- 
ber 22nd placed an embargo on the 
exportation of dyestutiis, only to be 
raised under the Tollowing stipula- 
Lions—quantilies exported must be 
reaching America—shipments must 
be in American bottoms, and—guar- 
antee must be given against re-ex- 
portation. On September 30th, al 
Lhe invitation of the Department of 
State, a conference of importers and 
consumers was held in Washington 
at which we were represented by 
our Vice-President, and a commilt- 
Lee Was appointed to meet the emer- 
gency of whic hthe Hon. H. A. 
Metz was made chairman. The 
American 5. 8. “Matanzas” has been 
chartered in the name of Mr. A. M. 
Patterson, President of The Textile 
Aillance, and is now en route to Rot- 
terdam in bailast. In this boat, it is 
understood, all the large dyestuiff 
houses have been alloted space. Our 
source of supply has been notified 
and will meet. the “Metanzas” with 
such quantities as are authorized by 
the German Government. These 
goods should reach here by the lat- 
ter part of November. Meanwhile, 
we regret to say that there appears 
to be but little dyestuff on the way, 
the embargo having held up @oods 
in transit and shipments crossing 
the frontier prior to the 22nd of 
September having been very gener- 
ally reachd port. As far as our ob- 
servation goes, the “Matanzas” 
should finish its errand auspicious- 
ly, for the English authorities have 
made no) objection to the arrival of 
dyestuffs in bottoms of any neutral 
power, and we have assurances that 
they are likely to continue this atti- 
tude. We regard it as unfortunate, 
however, that conditions have 
brougt t about a situation opposed to 
the classic warnings against “hav- 
ing all eggs in one basket.” Nego- 
tiations have now been initiated with 
the Holland America Line with a 
view to adding to their fleet a re,- 
ular boat under the American flag. 
The American agents of the Holland 
America Line have met this propo- 
sition in a sympathetic attitude, and 
upon receipt of approval from their 
home office it is expected that they 
will be in a position to offer the 
dyestuff trade regular freightage 
which will fully comply with the 
requirements of the German Govy- 
ernment as al present understood. 

Casella Color Co. 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President 


AMERICAN 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treas 


THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


JOHN HILL, Southern Representottve, Third Nat. Bank Building, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


MOISTENING COMPANY 
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Cotton Goods Report 


New York—The staple cotton 
goods market was quiet last week. 
Fair trading in fancy goods has 
somewhat steadied that division of 
the market. Buyers showed very 
little interest in novelty goods for 
next spring. It is thought that 
sheer goods will have a good sea- 
son. Converters have prepared for 
a white goods season and have or- 
dered a large assortment of sheer 
cloths, such as voiles, organdies and 
lawns. 

It is generally ‘thought by buyers 
that prices on colored cottons are 
too high. While making allowance 
for the dyestuff situation, they claim 
that prices on certain lines are out 
of proportion to the cost of produc- 
lion. Dress ginghams, which last 
year were selling at 7 1-2 and 9 1-2 
cents are now marked at 9 and 9 1-2 
cents, and as colton was sold last 
year at 14 cents a pound, buyers 
say that there is nothing to keep 
prints at last year’s prices except 
the situation on dyestuffs. 

The business on finished goods is 
dull. Converters who have high 
priced goods on hand to sell can 
see no reason why they should re- 
duce their prices as they are not of 
the opinion that lower levels would 
bring the business under present 
conditions. The conditions in both 
raw cotton and finished goods are 
so unstable that it is hard to estab- 
lish a basis on which to do business. 

Prices on sheetings are very ir- 
regular. Well known lines are 
steadier and are 1-4 cent higher 
than unbranded lines- for the con- 
verting trade. 

Trading in the Fall River print 
cloth market was dull last week and 
prices showed a further decline. 
The inquiry was slightly better than 
the previous week, bul resuited in 
no large? business than has been 
done for the last two months. The 
total sales were said to be about 
60,000 pieces and these were . for 
spot and prompt delivery. Prices 
were shaded on all lines and manu- 
facturers showed an inclination to 
get rid of goods even al a sacrifice. 
Concessions of a sixteenth to a 
quarter of a cent were general and 
in some cases goods sold below 
quotations given on certain styles. 
With the exception of a few orders 
for gauze and hospital bandages 
wanted in Europe, sales for the last 
few weeks have been mainly for 
wide and medium width goods, with 
practically no trading in narrow 


styles. During last week there were 7 


a few sales for prompt delivery of 
narrow goods, but buyers are not 
taking contracts on these goods. 
The market for sateens and twills 


pemained quiet. 


Prices on cotton goods we re quol- 
ed in New York as follows: 


Print cloth, 28-in., sid 3 3 1-4 
98-inch. 64x60s..... 
4-yard, 80x80s .. .. 51-2 5 3-4 

Gray goods, 39-inch, 


38 1-2-in., 64x64s .. 
Brown drills, std... .. 
Sheetings, So., std.. .. 


tw 


| 
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3-yard, .... 6 1-4 .. 

4-yard, 36x60s.. 473 O 

4-yard, 40x48s.. ... 5 1-3 

4 1-~2-yard, 44x44s .. 4 5-8 

o-yard, 47x44s .. .. 4 5-8 

o~yard, 48xo2s .. .. 
Denims, 9-ounce...... 1-2 17 
Stark, 8 1-2-oz. duck..14 


Hartford, t1-oz., 40-in- 

Ticking, 8-ounce .. ..413 
Standaid, fancy print 5 1-4 
Standard, ginghams .. 6 1-4 .. 
kine dress ginghams.. 9 9 1-4 
Kid finished cambrics 3 3-4 4 


Hester’s Weekly Review. 


Comparisons are to actual dates 
not to close of corresponding weeks. 
In thousands Dales. 


In sight for week....-«...... 409 
in sight same 7 days last yr 661 
In sight for the month........ 822 
In sight same date last year.. 1,374 
In sight for season.......... 1.614 
In sight same date last year 3,440 
Port receipts for season...... 816 
Porrt receipts same date last 

VOGT 2,570 
Overland to mills ‘and Canada 

for season .. .. 46 


Overland same date last year 94 
Southern mills. takings for 
season .. .. 
Southern same date last year 516 
Interior stocks in excess of 


Interior last year .. .. .. 
Foreign exports for week .. .. 83 
Foreign same seven days last 

Foreign for season .. . . oho 


Foreign same date last year. . 1,734 
Northern spinners’ takings ‘nd 


Canada for week .. .. .. 54 
Northern same seven days last 

Northern for season .. .. .. 


Northern to same date last yr 443 


Cotton Goods Prices Compared. 


In cotton goods end of the market 
trade is moving along quietly but 
steadily and more actual business 
is being transacted than appears on 
the surface. Present levels are 
certainly low. whether raw cotton 
is selling at 6 1-2 or 8 cents a pound. 
Standard 3 yard brown cheetings are 
held today at 6 1-4 cents against 
7 3-4 cents last year ‘Tickings are 
i cent a vard below last year's fig- 
urges, and the same is true of den- 
im: in 9 ounce weights. Brown 
sheetings in 4 yard goods are from 
1 1-4 to 1 3-4 eents below last year, 
while kid finished cambrics are 7-8 
to 1 cent a yard lower. In print 
cloth end of the market the reveis- 
ion has been even more pronounced 
with 38 1-2-ineh 64 squares quoted 
al 3 7-8 cents. as against 5 3-4 cents 
at, this time last year. in narrow 
cloths prices are 1 cent a yard be- 
low 1913 prices—-New York Com- 
mercial, 


) RIBBED RING 
MADE BY THEWHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO. TEX 


WE MAKE THE BEST 


Southern Representative] 
MATTHIAS OUSLEY, Jr. 
Box 126, Greenville, 5. C. 


AMOSIM. BOWEN, Treas. 
Providence, R. 1. 


GRINNELL WILLIS & 


44-46 Leonard Street, New York 


SELLING AGENTS 


BROWN AND BLEACHED COTTON GOODS FOR HOME EX- 
PORT MARKETS 


RICHARD A. BLYTHE 
Cotton Yarns Mercerized and Natural 


505-506 Mariner and Merchant Building PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


The Desirability of the South 


the place to manufacture cotton 
goods is illustrated in the increase of 
67% quoted by census department. We 
can offer attractive situations for those 
desiring to enter this field. 


J. A. PRIDE 


General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 


IMPROVED INMAN AUTOMATIC 


BANDING MACHINES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


COLE BROTHERS 
PAWTUCKET, R_ I. 


The only automatic machine 
in the world for making loop 
bands for spinning frames. 
Superior quality of bands with- 
out any cost of making. All 
bands exactly alike and no 
stretch of bands after they are 
put on. Saves child labor. 


Also Beaming Machine to ae on to slasher beams. 


| 
| BURNISHED DIAMOND FINISHED | 
4 \ i | 
7 
| THE BEST THAT- EXPERIENCE CAN PRODUCE. THAT MONEY CAN BUY 
= 
U.S. 
| RING TRAVELER 
= 
ALL NUMBERS q 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—The 
ket as a whole, last week was very 
dull, though there were some sales 
of 25,000 to 75,000 pounds in spots. 
There is still a large stock of yarns 
in this market and the demand is 


yarn mar- 


far below the supply Deliveries on 
old contracts were not good, and 
collections continued slow. 

The situation in the hosiery trade 
is generally considered poor. The 
policy of hand to mouth buying its 
continued by the jobbers and there 
is little prospect that they will buy 
for forward needs in the near fu- 
ture. Mills who sell direct are gel- 
ting a better business than those 
who sell through jobbers. Sales of 
i6s and 18s Southern frame hosiery 
varns were made on the basis of 15 
cents for 10s, Eastern mule spun 
carded conés 18s sold for 18 and 19 
cents. 

Combed yarns were quiet during 
the week and prices were weaker. 
Prices on Southern single combed 
peeler yarns were as low as 19 and 
i9 1-2 cents basis of 10s. There 
was not much demand for fine two- 
ply combed yarns. No large quan- 
tities of lishe yarn on cones were 
sold, though there were several 
inquiries for quantities up to 2,- 
000 pounds of 50-2 and 60-2 for fu- 
tore deliveries. 

There is no ¢hange in the weav- 
ing situation. Weavers are not 
buying much yarns and when they 
do but it is in small quantities for 
prompt or spot deliveries. 

Spinners are reported to have 
sold yarns for deliveries before the 
first of the year at 16 ‘-2 cents for 
24-2 warps, 10-1 warps at 13. 3-4 
cents, 30-2 warps at 18 cents, 30-1 
skeins at 17 1-2 cents and 10-2 skeins 
at 44 cents. For knitting yarns, 
business Was reported piaced al 
{4 1-2 cents for 10s Southern frame 
spun cones, 47 4-2 cents for 24s 
cones and 18 4-2 cents for 30s cones. 
Eastern spinners are reported to 
have taken business on mule spun 


carded cones on the basis of 15 1-2 


cents for 10s for future deliveries. 

Southern Single Skeins. 
43 to 15 — 

Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 
i, 14 {~2— 

{4s —16 

48 1-2 

{-2-19 

1-2—20 

—30 

—38 
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16 —146 1-2 

i8 — {8 1-2 


Carpet ond Upholstery Yarn in 


Skeins. 
twist...... 14 1-2 


19 1-2—20 


47 


Where He Belongs. 
‘Boston Transcript.) 

Mrs. Blunderby—My sister Kate, 
who married the Englishman, writes 
me that her boy is going to fight. 

Mrs. Kawler—-Dear me! Isn’t he 
rather voung? 

Mrs, Blunderby—Well, ves, but 
you see he's going to join the in- 
fantry. 


F.C. Abbott & Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
BROKERS 


Southern Mill Stocks, Bank Stocks 
N. C. State Bonds, N. C. Rail- 
road Stock and Orher High 


(grade Securities 


Southern Mill Stocks. 


Bid Asked 
Abbeville, com .. .. .. &% . 
Aragon .. .. 
American Spinning. com 150 
Anderson Mill .. .. ...... 
Arcadia, S. pid 


Cabarrus .. .. 


Chadwick- Hoskins, pfd.. 
Chadwick-Hoskins, com.. ... ... 
Cliffside 
Dixie Cotton Mill, N. ¢... 60 

Dakota .. . 
Elba Mfg. Co. 


25 
| 
Highland Park . ay .. 200 203 
Highland Park, 102 
Lancaster Cotton Mills..-... 


Limestone .. 
Loray Mills pid . 
Marion... .. 


Mar C ‘obton Mill. 
Majestic .. .... 
Pacolet, com.. .. .. .. 100 4038 
Pacolel, ist pfd.. .. .. .. 100 103 
Parker, common..... .. 
Parker Mills, ofd.. 
Parker Mills, guaranteed 87% 
Poe Mfg. Co 
Piedmont Mfg. Co. 
Roberd®! .. .. 
Steele Cotton Mill .. .. ... 106 
Ware 


Washington Mills, pfd . 
Woodlawn .. .. 121. 4125 
Woodside Mills Co., guar. 
Woodside, pfd . 


Woodside, com.. .. .. .. ... 837% 


Williamston, com.. .. .. ... 100 
Williamston, pfd.. .. ..... 9 
Young-Hartsell........ 90 


The Possibilities of United States 
Dyestuff Industry. 


(Continued from Page 7.) 


few years, but has resulted in an 
enormous expansion of those indus- 
tries protected by patents, and has 
reverted to the benefit of the de- 
pendent industries and bence to the 
country at large. 

If our patent laws compelled the 
domestic consumption of patented 
articles to be supplied by domestie 
industries, it is evident that the 
manufacturers would soon find ef- 
fective measures to overcome the 
obstacles now incident to their home 
production, and that both domestic 
and foreign inventiveness would be 
placed upon a common footing. It 
is further evident that such a law 
would minimize the importance of 
the tariff laws, as the domestic man- 
ufacturers would be freed from the 
competition of foreign goods made 
under more advantageous condit- 
ions, and hence the rate of duty 
would not enter into a considera- 
tion of the manufacturing costs, and 
the competition between the various 
home producers would reduce the 
prices to the present costs to the 
consumers, the cost of production 
being correspondingly reduced on 
account of the increased amounts 
manufactured. 


Such a change in the patent laws 
has been agitated from time to time, 
but has never been adopted, due 
chiefly to the accompanying reduc- 
tion in customs receipts. Such a 
view, however, is sO narrow and 
shortsighted that. if cannot long 
maintain, for the enormous increase 
in manufacturing, the great amount 
ef additional labor employed, the 
extension of active capital, and the 
tremendous advantages to the do- 
mestic industries and the entire 
country that would result would 
much more than offset the reduction 


‘in ¢ustoms receipts. 


The question is a great economic 
one, mueh wider and broader than 
mere dollars and cents, as it affects 
the material welfare of all the peo- 
ple, 
A domestic coal-tar dye industry 
is feasible and possible, but the mos! 
effective way of accomplishing it is 
not by academic studies of the 
productions of raw materia! and fin- 
ished products, all of which are 
within the bounds of possibilities, 
but by such a change in the patent! 
laws as will compel the domestic 
production of patented articles for 


domestic consumption. This done; 


the way is open for commercial suc- 
cess and the inventiveness and pro- 
gressiveness of the American manu- 
facturer, and of the foreign manu- 
facturer, with his planis in this 
country. will rapidly build up an 
industry capable of not only sup- 
porting its American dependent in- 
dustries, but also of taking its prop- 
er place in the industries of the 
world. 

The signs are in the skies, and it 
is safe to prognosticate that within 
five years the American dye-stuff 
industry will be an actual faet— 
Textile Colorist. 


Southern Single Warps. 
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Personal Items 


R. O. Robe rts of Fries, Va., has ac- 
cepted a position alt Lowell, Mass. 


H. Arthur Ligon. Jr. has been 
elected vice president and assistant 
treasurer of the Arcadia (S. @. 
Mills. 


C. H. Land has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Berryton (Ga, 
Mills and will farm on a 360-acre 
farm which he purchased some time 
azo near Rome, Ga. 


James E. Revnolds of New York, 
one of ‘the principle stockholders of 
the Cleveland Mill & Power Co., was 
a visitor in Lawndale (N. C.) last 
week. 


V. H. Bolen has resigned as dyer, 
finisher. cloth room and outside 
foreman at the Avondale Mulls, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and is taking a rest 
at his home in that city. 


RS. nhardt, president and 
treasufer/of the Elm Grove Cotton 
Mills Lincolnton, N. C.. has re- 


looking over the 
York eotton 


turned home, atler 
situation In the New 
market. 


Killed By Engine. 


24-vear-old 


An- 


William Burton,. a 
employee of the Equinox Mill, 
derson. S. CG. was run over and 
erushed to death by engine No. 3 of 
the Blue Ridge railway Monday 
night about 10:30 o'clock between 
the Equinox Mill and fertilizer fac- 
Lory. 

Burton had been drinking during 
the afternoon, it is said, and the 
eoroner’s jury, which was empanell- 
ed to hear the inquest, decided that 
his death was due to an accident 
caused by ‘his own carelessness. 
Burton was unmarried. 


Hanes Knitting Company Advertises 


10th, 1914 edition of 
Evening Post appears 


In the Oct. 
the Saturday 


a very attractive full page adver- 
tisement of the “Hanes Underwear 
manufactured by the P. H. Hanes 


Knitting Co. of Winston-Salem, 
N. C. 


A single full page advertisement 


in the Saturday Evening Post cost. 
we are informed, $41,500 but the P. 
H. Hanes Knitting Co. are enter- 


prising people and know the value 
of advertising. For several years 
they have expended large sums for 
advertising with result that their 
business has grown remarkably and 
‘they are kept busy with orders 
while their less enterprising com-~- 
petitors are sometimes idle. 

The “Hanes Underwear” consisted 
of men’s heavy ribbed underwear 
made with special regard to dura- 
bility and which sells for 50 cents 
per garment, 

They have demonstrated that ad- 
vertising pays and this system is 
well worts considering. 


Cotton Genie Will ‘Be Needed. 


Whenever the European war 
comes to a close it will be found 


SPINNING RINGS 


Quality Guaranteed 


The Connecticut Mill Supply Co.., 
Southern Representatives, PEARSON & RAMSAUR, Greenville, 5S. C. 


Also Manufacturers of Drop Wires 


Torrington, Connecticut 


Edgewood Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


BRUSHES.--All Kinds 
Repaired and Refilled 


D. D. FELTON BRUSH CO,, 


SOUTHERN 


SPINDLE AND FLYER COMPANY 


THE ONLY FLYER PRESSER MAKERS IN THE SOUTH. 


7 H. Monty, Pres. & Treas. 
CHARLOTTE, N. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers 


We Can Save You Money—First 
on the price, second, by prompt 
delivery, and third, on the 
Parcel Post charges. 


Satistaction Guaranteed —Give Us a Call 


W. H. Hutchins, V.-Pres & Sect'y 


and Repairers of Cotton Mill Machinery 


CAMERON MacRAE, 


SOL USL. E SIZING TALLOW 


will not dissolve and hence does not 


starches, we herein offer an article that 


these objectionable features. 


as a presse valuable softening agent. Users of this article 


Tallow in the goods. In short, an excellent softening agent. 


Arabol Manufacturing Company 
100 William Street, NEW YORK 
Southern Agent, 


allow 
com bine 
avoids 
Soluble Sizing Tallow dis- 
solves and combines readily with all starches and acts 
will avoid 
the danger of mildewed warps and also the disagreeable odor of Raw 


HIS PREPARATION is simply raw beef tallow 
made soluble. In view of the fact that raw ta 


Charlotte, N. C. 


CAN YOU GET 


SEASONED PICKERS 
Quickly ? 


‘Rawhide loom pickers which are thoroug!tly 
seasoned are much more durable than those 
just made. Our rawhide loom pickers not 
only possess all the advantages to be derived 
from the best hide and finished workmanship, 
but orders for all standard styles and sizes are 
always promptly filled with thoroughly sea- 
soned pickers. 


GARLAND MFG: 


Saco, Maine 
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that the stocks of cotton goods will 
have been so completely exhausted 
as to put the 142,000,000 spindles in 


the world back on a day and night — 


basis of operation as quick as work- 
ing forces can be gotten together. 

This is the view of some not 
noted for rash opinions. They no- 
lice that Germany has nearly ex- 
hausted her raw. cotton and that 
ihe mills even in the non-bellige- 
rent countries are not over-crowd- 
ed. Germany and Austria-Hungary 
are doing nothing at exporting. 
Russia is meeting contracts to a 
limited extent across her Asiatic 
borders, but the fact is that the 
world is wearing out it cotton goods 
more rapidly than it is producing.— 
Wall Street Journal. 


Cotton Mills. 

This song of the British Army has 
gone over all England like wild-fire. 
Sung on the stage and in the 
trenches, even the French and Ger- 
mans are humming it. 

Hear the mills. mills, mills 

From cotton growing hills 

With water-power rilis 

Spinning cotton. 

And weavers at the loom 

By dashing water flume 

With business on the boom 

Making stockings! 


Hear the humming of the mills, 
Where electric power thrills 
And work and peace instils 
Old King Cotton. 
In the bright, brave sunny South 
Where no misery or drought 
Not at the cannon’s mouth 
Can down King Cotton! 
Richmond Times-Dispatch, 


Decline in Prices of Cotton Goods, 


A study of some of the things that 
have been happening in the cotton 
goods markets since the first half of 


the year ended will show § that 
planters are not the only ones who 
are bearing the burden of a greal 


shock to values. In the markets for 
unbranded sheetings. and print cloth 


yarn goods used in many lines of 
trade price readjustment has had 


full play, and the forees of liquida- 
tion, speculation, or other influences 
that move values, have been at 
work unimpeded. Current eloth 
quotations today and those of the 
iirst week in July are herewith giv- 
en to illustrate what is meant. 


Unbranded Sheetings. 


Weight Constrn’ July 8 Oct. 19 Decl. 


8.50-vard 40x40 6c bc le 

| 48x48 4%c Ile 

6-yard 40x40 3%c 8c %c 
Print cloth Yarn Goods. 

yard . . 64x64 


3 13- 16 1 5-16 
4.75-yvard . 68x78 
$.60-yard .... 56x44 8c ie 
7.60-yard . §4x60 2%c 18-l16c 


he figures show declines rang- 


ing from 16 to 22 per cent on cloths 
that were made from cotton cost- 
ing anywhere fro m12 1-2 to 14 cents 
a pound, New eotton is only be- 
ginning to get into the mills, so that 
neither manufacturers nor mer- 
ehants have yet begun to get any 
advantage from the low priced eot- 
lon that is being sold. On the econ- 
trary, mills and merchants are tak- 
ing losses on the goods they have 
on hand, and some of those loosses 
are very much more drastic than is 
represented in many sales of raw 
cotton.—Journa!l of Commerce. 
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Want Advertisements. 


If you are needing men for any 
position or have second hand ma- 
chinery, etc., to sell the want col- 
umns of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin affords the best medium for 


advertising the fact. 


Advertisements placed with us 
reach all the mills and show results. 


Employment Bureau. 


The Employment Bureau is a fea- 
ture of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin and we have better facilities 
for placing men in Southern mills 
than any other journal. 


The cost of joining our employ- 
ment bureau is only $1.00 and there 
is no other cost unless a position 
is secured, in which case a reason- 
able fee is charged. 


We do not guarantee to place 
every man who joints our employ- 
ment bureau, but we do give them 
the best service of any employment 
bureau connected with the Southern 
textile industry. 


Wanted. 


A Northern man, at present 
employed as superintendent, 
would like to correspond with 
some mill who wants to employ 
a hustler who can get results 
30 years practical experience, a 
good carder, an expert weaver 
and finisher, and a good me- 
chanic. Thoroughly experienced 
on white or colored, fine or me- 
dium work. Married, moral and 
strictly temperate. All corres- 
pondence considered strictly con- 


fidential. Address Supt. care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Mill Building For Sale. 

Standard construction mil! 
building for sale. Located in 
small town with good labor sup- 
ply. Building is modern in every 
detail and can be purchased with 
or without steam plant and 
shafting. Can be purchased on 
small cash payment and remain- 
der on long time. Well adoapted 
for small weaving or knitting 
plant. Address Box 903, Char- 
lotte, N. 


WANT position as overseer card- 
ing or spinning in good mill in 
N. or Ga. at not less 
than $3.00 per day. Age 38. Mar- 
ried. Best of references from 
present and former employers. 
No. 841. 


WANT position as carder and spin- 
ner, 35 years old. 28 years ex- 
perience, 415 years as overseer. 
Prefer a large card room. Good 
References. Address No. 842. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of small mill or spinning in large 
mill. Married. Age 30. At pres- 
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ent employed but would change 
for more money. Good references. 
Address No, 843. 


WANT position of superintendent. 
Recently resigned for persona! 
reasons position as superintend- 
ent which I held for a number of 
years, during whch time mill 
never failed to make good profits 
each year. Fine references. Ad- 
dress No. 844. 


WANT position as carder or carder 
and spinner. Have had long ex- 
perience especially in carding and 
can give satisfaction. Now em- 
ployed. Address No. 845. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of yarn or plain weaving mll. Age 
37. Suber. Energetic. Married. 
Present position overseer of eard- 
ing. Would consider large card 
room. Address No. 846, 


WANT position as superintendent 
of 10,0000 to 20,000 spindle mill in 
N. or 8S. C. Age 48. Have 30 
years experience on wide variety 
of white and colored goods. Have 
been superintendent for 20 years 
and am now employed. Strictly 


soher. Good references. Address 


No, 847. 
WANT position as superintendent. 
Now employed. Have twelve 


years expereince as carder, spin- 
ner and superintendent. Have 
held present position as superin- 
tendent three vears. Prefer yarn 
mill. First-class r ferences. Ad- 
dress No. 848. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of varn or plain weaving mill Age 
95 Have 24 years mill experience. 
Long experience as carder and 
spinner and superintendent. Good 
references. Address No. 849. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Have had experience on two 
to six harness work. both heavy 
and licht on all makes of looms. 
Gan furnish best of references as 
to character and ability. Address 
No. 850. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Now employed as superintendent 
of colored goods mill. but also ex- 
nerienced on white goods. Can 
furnish good references, both as to 
mharacter and ability. Address 
No. 854. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Have had lone expereince 
as overseer in good mills and ean 
furnish satisfactory references. 
Address No. 852. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Long experience both as carder 
and superintendent on both yarn 
and weaving mills. Can give sat- 
isfactory references. Address No. 
853. 

WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning in North or South Carolina 
at not less than $3.00 ner dav. 12 


years as overseer. Have held 
present position 7 years and can 
furnish best of references. Ad- 
dress No. 854. 


WANT position as second hand in 
weaving in a large mill, or over- 
seer of a small one. Age 35. Long 
experience as second hand on 
Stafford and Draper looms. Good 
references as to character aad 
ability. Address No. 8565. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning and winding. 19 years ex- 
perience in spinaing and winding. 
Age 29. Employed as overseer at 
present. Can furnish good ref- 
erences. Address No, 856. 


WANT position as superintendent 
in smal! mill or as carder in larg 
mill. 16 years experience oh 
white and colored work. Good 
manager of help. Strietly sober 
Best of references. Address No. 
857. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of small mill or overseer of card- 
ing and spinning in large mill. 
Now employed but prefer to 
change. Long experience. ‘ Good 
references. Address No. 858. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth 
room, Have had long experience 
on both fine and white goods and 
ean furnish best of references. 
Address No. 859. 


WANT position as overseer spin- 
ning. Have had long experience 
aud handled large rooms success 
fully. Can furnish first-class ref- 
erences from former employers. 
Address No. 860. 


WANT as 
or overseer of weaving. Five 
years overseer of weaving and 
two years as superintendent. Can 
furnish good references. Ad- 
dress No. 861. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Have had long experience, espe- 
cially on colored and fancy goods. 
Can give former employers as 
reference. Address No. 862. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Now employed as overseer 
of winding, but prefer spinning 
room. Have had long experience 
and can furnish satisfactory ref- 
erences. Address No. 863. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have been assistant superinten- 
dent of large mill and have had 
long experience on both colored 
and white goods. Fine references. 
Address No. 864. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long experience both as 
overseer and as superintendent 
and as especially strong on card- 
ing. Now employed. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 865. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or manager. Am well educated 
and have had considerable prac- 
tical experience. Now employed 
and can furnish fine references. 
Address No. 866. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or general manager. Have good 
experience on both white and col- 
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PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Send your business direct to 
Washington. Saves time and in- 
sures better service. 


Personal Attention Guaranteed 
30 Years Active Service 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 


Patent Lawyers 


Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. 


ored goods and am good manager 
of help. Fine references. Ad- 
dress No. 867. 


WANT position of overseer of card- 


ing or spinning or both. 18 years 
experience in both. Nothing less 
than $2.50 considered. Good ref- 
erences both as to character and 
ability. Address No. 868. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 


ing. Age 323. Now employed but 
have best of reasons for wanting 
to change. Can furnish good ref- 
erences. Address No. 869. 


WANT position as superintendent 


or carder and spinner. 16 years 
experience in those positions and 
am now employed. Can furnish 
best of references. Address No. 
870. 


WANT position a as overseer of ' weav- 


ing. Have had 15 years experience 
as such on sheetings, drills, duck 
and osnaburgs. Can give good 
references. Or will take position 
as traveling salesman for a sizing 
compound firm. Address No. 8714. 


POSITION as superintendent wanted 
‘by first-class man with 10 years 


experience as superintendent. Ex- 
perienced on sheeting and drills 
for export and converters trade. 
Am also first-class duck manufac- 
turer. Age 42. High class refer- 
ences. Address No. 872. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 


ing in N. C., S. C., or Ga., at not 
less than $3.00 per day. 12 years 
expereince as overseer of carding 
on both white and colored. . Can 
furnish best of references. Ad- 
dress No. 873. 


WANT position as superintendent of 


either spinning or weaving mill. 
Have had long experience and am 
now employed. Fine references. 
Address No. 874. 


WANT position as superintendent or 


overseer of spinning. Have had 
long experience in good mills and 
can furnish fine references. Ad- 
dress No. 875. 


WANT position as superintendent. 


Have had long experience and am 
now employed. Especially strong 
in carding department, but ex- 
perienced in all. Address No. 876. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 


ing. Have had long experience on 
both coarse and fine work and can 
give satisfactory references if de- 
sired. Address No. 877. 


(Continued on next Page.) 
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WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning or carding and spinning on 
either white or colored work. 
Have had good experience and can 
furnish satisfactory references 
Address 878. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing and spinning in small mill or 
overseer of spinning in a large 
mill at not less than $3.00 per day. 
Age 35. Good character and hab- 
its. Long experience. Address 
No. 879. 

WANT position as superintendent 
of yarn mill. Have had several 
years experience as superintend- 
ent and can furnish good refer- 
ences. Address No. 880. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill on yarns or plain weav- 
ing. Now employed as carder and 
spinner and giving entire satis- 
faction, but am competent for su- 
perintendent’s position. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 881. 


WANT a position as superintendent 
or as carder and spinner. Now 
employed but for good reasons 
prefer to change. Can furnish ref- 
erences from former employers. 
Address No. 882. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
20 years experience and can fur- 
nish fine references. Have 2 dof- 
fers and 1 spinner. Strictly sober. 
Address No. 883. 


WANT possition as overseer of 
spinning or as second hand in 
large mill. Age 32. Strictly tem- 
perate. 15 years experience on 
yarns from 12's to 8's. Good ref- 
erences. Address No, 884, 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Have had 14 years exper- 
ience and am now employed but 
prefer larger job. - Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 885. 

WANT position.as overseer of card- 
ing. Am experienced on both 
coarse and fine numbers, white 
and colored. Prefer Ga. or 8. C 
Sober. Good manager of help 
Satisfactiory references, Address 
No. 886. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning or carding and spinning. 
Married and strictly sober. 16 
years experience. Am also a tech- 
nical graduate of the L C. 8. Noth- 
ing less than $4.00 per day will in- 
terest me. References. Address 
No. 887. 
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plyers as reference. 
890. 


Address No. 


WANT position as superintendent. 


Have had 
given 


long experience and 
satisfaction. 


Married. Strictly sober. Exper- 
ienced from ground up on both 
white and colored work. Address 
No, 891. 


WANT position as overser of large 
card room or as assistant super- 


intendent Now employed as su- 
perintendent of small mill, but 
would change for larger job 


Long experience and good refer- 
ences. Address No. 892. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning or carding and spinning 
Long experience. Now employed 
Good references. Will not con- 
sider less than $2.50. Address No 
893. 


‘ WANT position as superintendent 


or- overseer at not less than $5.00 
per day. Long experience on 
fancies, dobby and jacquard goods. 
i3 years with present employer. 
Good habits and satisfactory ref- 
erences. Address No. 894, 


WANT position as superintendent 
of yarn mill or overseer of card- 
ing, spinning or winding. Age 40 
Married. Can furnish the best of 
references. Address No. 895. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Employed at present and 
getting good prodnction, but wish 
to change. . Can furnish refer- 
ences. Address No. 896, 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long experience, espe- 
cially on hosiery yarns. Can fur- 
nish best of references from for- 
mer employers. Address No. 897 

WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Have had long expereince 
on both coarse and fine numbers 
and can furnish good references 


Reason for 
changing better salary. Age 45. 


long experience on fancy weaves, 
turkish towels and also plain 
work. Strietly sober, good man- 
ager of help, can get results, Fine 
references. Address No. 903, 


WANT position as overser of small 
weave room or second hand in 
large room. Prefer Draper job, 
but am also experienced on other 
makes. Address No, 904. 


WANT position as superintnedent 
Long expreince as carder and 
spinner and am now employed as 
superintendent. Can furnish first 
class refrences. Address No. 905 


WANT position as superintnedent 
or overseer of carding. Have had 
long experience im yarn mills and 
in plain weaving mills. Fully ca- 
pable of managing a large mill. 
Address No. 906. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Am now employed as superintend- 


ent and giving satisfaction, but 
want larger mill. Can furnish 
first-class references. Address 
No. 907. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth 
room. Now employed, but want 
larger job. Would not consider 
less than $3.00 per day. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 908. 


WANT position as superintenden! 
of yarn or cloth mill. Long ser- 
vice and good training. Can 
build up run down plant to point 
of efficiency. Hustler and econ- 
omical manager. Have never 
used liquor or cigarettes. Age 35 
Married. Let me figure with you 
if your results are not what you 
desire. Correspondence confiden- 
tial. Address No. 909. 


WANT position as superintnedent 
Long experience and now employ- 
ed, but wish to change. Good ref- 
erences, both as to ability and 
character. Address No. 910. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Age 36. Married. Sober 


both s to character and ability. Have been in card room {7 years 

yAge 41. Married. Address No. Several years as overseer. Good 

898. references. Address No. 911. 
WANT position as overseer of spin- WANT position as superintendent 


ning. Now employed and giving 
satisfaction, but prefer larger job. 
Long expereince and fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 899. 


Age 33, and have had lots of ex- 


perience in cotton mill work. 
Married. Sober. Reliable. Good 
references. Address No. 900. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of yarn mill. Long practieal ex- 
perience on aH classes of yarns 
from 4s to 180s. Also experience 
on automobile tire and similar 
fabrics. Fine references. Ad- 
dress No. 888. 


WANT position as superintendent, 
overseer weaving, or traveling 
salesman. Have had experience 
in such positions and can furnish 
good reference. Address No. 889. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
- overseer of weaving. Experienced 
on both white and colored goods 


and now empleyed in large mill. WANT 
Can give present and former em- 


COMPETENT young superintend- 
ent 30 years of age, wants larger 
position. Am practical and cap- 
able giving you good service on 
either plain, fancy, or colored 
goods. Will be pleased to submit 
reference and correspond with any 
good sized mill wanting a man 
Address No. 904, 


WANT position, as superintendent 
or overseer of weaving. Now em- 
ploved and giving satisfaction, but 
prefer to change. Can furnish best 
of references. Have had long ex- 
perience, Address No. 902, 


position as overseer of 
weaving or designer. Have had 


or overseer of spinning or over- 

seer of twisting in a duck mill. 

Have had long experience as over- 

and can handle and size 
Address No. 912. 


seer 


room. 


Thursday, October 22, 1914. 
good references. Address No. 916. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Now employed, but wish to 
change on account of health of 


family. Long experience as mill 
master mechanic. Address No. 
917. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning .or twisting or both. Now 
employed in first-class mill. Mar- 
ried and strictly sober. Best ref- 
erences. Adderss No. 918, 


WANT position as second hand in 
carding. Have had long exper- 
ience and am now employed over- 


hauling. Good references. Ad- 
dress N.o 919. 
A NO. 1 OVERSEER of carding 


wishes to 
years 


make a 
experience as 


change. 10 
overseer in 


good mills; have made good 
record with my employers. I de- 
liver the goods at a reasonable 


cost, and not excuses. Have good 
letters of references to furnish 
any looking for 2 successful card- 
er. Age 40. Have a family. Am 
sober and of good habits: have a 
fair textile education. Can change 
on reasonable notice. Address No. 
921. 


WANTED by Southern man. at 
present employed as superintend- 
ent, to correspond with a mill that 
wants a superintendent who can 
and will get results. Have held 
present position as superintend- 
ent for over nine years. 36 years 
old. Married. Guilt-edge referen- 
ees. Correspondence solicited and 
strictly confidential. Address No. 
926. 


WANT position as overseer of weavy- 
ing at not less than $3.50. Am 
now employed and giving satisfaec- 
tion, but for satisfactory reasons 
prefer to change. Good -refer- 
ence.. Address No. 930, 


WANT postiton as overseer of card- 
ing or carding and spining, or as- 
sistant superintendent. Especially 
experienced or combed yarns. 
Satisfactory references. Address 
No. 982. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
30 years experience and can fur- 
nish good references. Would like 
to correspond with any one need- 
ing a man. Address No. 935. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of large card room. Long 
experience in one of the most 
successful mills in the South and 
can give them as references. Ad- 
dress No. 913. 


WANT position as master mechanic 
15 years expereince iu mill repair 
work and am now employed. Can 
furnish references from former 
employers. Address No. 914. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Now employed giving 
satisfaction, but want larger room. 
Have always made good. Satis- 
factory references. Address No. 
915. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
ave had 33 years expereince im 
cotton manufacturing and have 
heen superintendent for 10 years. 


Now employed and can furnish wash them.” 


The Problem. 


(Judge). 
“The foiks at our hotel, are great- 
ly interested in a problem.” 
“What is it?” 
“An irresistible blond has just met 
an immovable bachelor.” 


Easily Remedied. 


“Doctor,” complained Sim Dork- 
ins, “I ean’t see nothin’ through 
there here specs.” 

“They were all right for the first 
day or two, were they not?” asked 
the o¢ulist, after a glance at the 
spectacles, 

“Ya-as,” admitted Sim. “But they 
kept a-gittin’ wuss and wuss, till I 
couldn't hardly see at all.” 

“They will do as well as ever,” 
said the doctor dryly, “if you will 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


AUTOMATIC BANDING MACHINES DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 


Cole Bros. American Dyewood Co. American Overhauling and Repair W. C. Robinson & Sons Co, " 
ALING PRESSES— Arabol Mfg. Co. Co. SOAPS— 
‘ Bossom and Lane. Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. Keever Bros. Co. A 
Boomer and Boschert Press Co. Co. Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. John P. Marston. Shove. RS 

Faberwerke-Hoechst Co. UNERS—C 


BEAMERS— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BELTING— 
American Supply Co. 
Bradford Belting Co. 
Philadelphia Belting Co. 


BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 


te PUMPS— Connecticut Mill Supply Ce a 
=" ELECTRICAL MACHINERY— Stuart W. Cramer. Draper Company. 
Dra C General! Electric Co. ar Whitinsville Spinning Ring Ca 4 
per Co. RAILROADS— itinsville Spin | 
Westinghouse Electric Co. Seshoard Air Line. Pawtucket Spinning Ring Ce. 
BOILERS— FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— 
Dillon Steam Boiler Works. American Supply Co. REEDS 
4. A. Gowdey Reed & Har. Mfg. Co. Easton and Burnham Machine Qa, 
D. D. Felton Brus Co, Bm Felt Co. RING SPINNING FRAMES— Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Fales and Jenks Machine Coa. 
CARD CLOTHING Clinchfield Fuel Co. STARCH— 


W. IL. Bigelow. 
Jos. Sykes Bros. 


CARDS— 


A. Klipstein & Co, 

Seydel Manufacturing Co. 

So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 
DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING 

AND FINISHING MACHINERY— 

Philadelphia Tex. Machinery Co. 

C. G. Sargents Sons. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 


HUMIDIFIERS— 
American Moistening Co. 


OVERHAULERS— 


PREPARATORY MACHINERY— 
Fales and Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

PRESSES— 

Boomer and Boschert Press Co. 


POWER TRANSMISSION MACHIN- 
ERY— 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co. 


Mason Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


RING TRAVELERS— 


SLASHER OIL— 


Arabol Mfg. Co, 

New Brunswick Chemical Ce, 
A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

So. Dyestuff & Chemical Ce. 


SPINDLE— 
Draper Company. 
SPINNING RINGS— 


Keever Bros. Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 


Stuart W. Cramer. American Supply Co. TEMPLES— 
Mason Machine Works. G. M. Parks Co. U. S. Ring Traveler Co. Draper Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. HUMIDIF YING MACHINES— ROLLS— TWISTERS— 


CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 
Woonsocket Machine anc Press Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Grinnell Willis & Co. 

Richard A. Blythe. 

DOBBIES— 


LOOM CRANK SHAFT PRESSES— WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— : 
ag al Bangi Clayton Jones Mfg. Co. Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. Arabol Mfg. Co. : J 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. LOOM HARNESS, REEDS AND Boy: all Rosson & Lane. 4 
The Stafford Company. PICKERS— SHUTTLES Faberwerke-Hoechst Ca. 


DOFFING BOXES— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
DRAWING FRAMES— 


Mason Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


C. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 
LOOMS— 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Draper Company. 
Kilburn, Lincoln Co. 
Mason Machire Works. 
Saco-Lowell >i.ops. 
Stafford Company. 


American Supply Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
LOOM STRAPPING— 

EK. H. dJacohs Mfg. Co. 


Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
ROVING CANS— 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 
ROVING MACHINERY— 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co. 


David Brown Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Ca 
Union Shuttle Co. 
SIZING COMPOUND— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 


Draper Company. 
Fales and Jenks Machine Ca 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


WARP STOP MOTIONS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Werks 
Draper Company. 

The Stafford Co. 


John P. Marston. 

Keever Bros. Co. 

A. Kilpstein & Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co, 

So. Dyestuff & Chemical Ca 


WARPERS— 

socket Machine and Press Co, LUBRICANTS— John P. Marston. ’ 
Albany Lubricating Co. A. Klipstein & Co. T. Entwistle Co 
DRAWING ROLLS— LUG STRAP— Keever Bros. Co. Draper Co. ies 
Metallic Drawing Roll Company. E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. Seydel Mfg. Co. WILLOWS— | 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain 
Co. 


WIRES— 
Connecticut Mill Supply Co. 


MILL CRAYONS— 
American Supply Co. 

MILL SUPPLIES— 
American Supply Co. 
Conneticut Mill Supply Co. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co, 
SLASHERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


SLASHER CLOTH— 
American Felt Co. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 

C. G. Sargents Sons Co. 
WINDERS— 

Easton and Burnham Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Joseph Sykes Brothers, 


CARD CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS 


Huddersfield, 


— 


‘inn 


Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire Plow Ground 
Card Clothing 

Revolving Top Flats Reclothed. Licker-ins Rewound. 

nisher and Stripper Fillets, Dronsfield’s Grinder RoMs. Emery 


Fillets. All Regular sizes of Card Clothing always in Stock and 
Shipped same Day Order is Received. 


RICHARD D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 


REPAIR SHOPS AND STOCK ROOMS 


Bur- 
T 


Tompkins BUILDING 
P. O. Box 88 
CHARLOTTE, N. 


4% Perers STREST 
P. O. Box 793 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


| : | Unsurpassed in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. No 
| i special mill supplies required. They make less waste than any other loom. 
‘| They Produce Superior Cloth 
} 
| 7 We invite correspondence and investigation 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent 
Independence Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


FIREPROOF 


Durable, anid” of 
Dryers for all kinds of Material 


Substantial, 


Oper: ition. 


The Yarn Conditioning Machine 


Continuous in 
operation 


C. G. Sargents 
Sons Corp. 
Graniteville, 
Massachusetts 


Southern Agent 


J.S. COTHRAN 
Charlotte, N. C. 


THE “STANDARD” 


BALING PRESS 


‘The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Company 
oe BUILDERS OF DRYING MACHINERY, | The 
Leather Belting 
i Clark’s Directory of Southern Cotton Mills|}| = Belt C 
Complete and accurate information relative to 0. 
} | Southern Cotton Mills M ak ers 
tf Pocket Size—Price $1.00 CLARK PUB. CO., CHARLOTTE, N. C. CINGINNATI 


We carry a full line of General Supplies and make a 
specialty of equipping new mills _ 


WE MANUFACTURE 


Oak Tanned Leather 
Belting. 


Loom Harness, 
Weaving Reeds 


j FOR 
AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
it 
) Li | CO TTON MILLS A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 
644-52 Greenwich St., NEW YORK 


Boschert Press Co. 


No. 104 West Water St. 


SYRACUSE, N, YF. 


‘SEND FOR CATALOG 


Southern Office : Commercial National Bank Bldg, Charlotte 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 
SIZING, BLEACHING AND FINISHING MATERIALS | 


FAST VAT DYES---INDIGO 


THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 
Charlotte, N. C. 
The South’s Leading Textile Journal 
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